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MAP TRACES MACE INCIDENTS — Movements of three groups of 
protesters (1, 2A, and 2B) and of the Monterey Tac Squad (3) are ex- 
plained in detail in accompanying article. 
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McGOVERN SUPPORT 


GROWS ON CAMPUS 


BY ENRIQUE RANGEL 


Special to the Press 


Last Saturday at 1:00 pm, the 
McGovern for President 
headquarters opened in Santa 
Cruz at 516 Cedar St. 

With the opening of the local 
headquarters, the Santa Cruz 
campaign for the South Dakota 


. Senator begins actively working 


for the California Primary which 
will take place on June 6. 

With only five weeks: before the 
primary, local organizers of the 
campaign feel very confident that 
McGovern can win, if the 
organization keeps working the 
same way it has worked in New 
Hampshire, Wisconsin, and 


_ Massachusetts where McGovern 


has scored impressive victories. 
Senator McGovern, who was 


always considered an obscure 
candidate, has done surprisingly 
well, and he is expected to do 
better in future primaries, in- 
cluding California. 

Much help has come from 
students, who see in McGovern the 
man who can best lead the 
country. As Steve Cramer, a 
student at UCSC who is doing an 
independent study on behalf of the 
campaign, puts it: ‘If McGovern is 
elected President, he can bring 
about the essential changes that 
have to be made, as in the case of 
the Viet-Nam war, reduction of 
unemployment, and giving all 
citizens equal rights.”’ 

However, just as he has the 
strong backing of students, he also 
has a great deal of support from 
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D MACES FT. ORD PROTESTERS 


BY JOHN BRYANT 


Editor 


UCSC students charged 
yesterday that at least 80 persons 
had been maced, kicked or beaten 
by members of the Monterey 
County Tactical Squad in the 
aftermath of a demonstration at 
Fort Ord on Saturday. 


In a press conference in the 
Stevenson Jolly Room on Wed- 
nesday morning attended by 
approximately 100 students and a 
representative of Channel 8, 
Monterey-Salinas "television, 
individuals and groups of students 
strove to document a series of 
brutal incidents in which Tac 
Squaders took part, apparently 
without justification or command. 


Students outlined three major 
mace attacks and numerous 
smaller incidents. 

Earlier in the week the Mon- 
terey County Sheriff's Office said 
that, while its tactical squad was 
escorting some protestors from the 
main gate, after a peaceful rally 
there, one deputy’s mace can was 
hit hard enough to explode it, 
spraying both lawmen and 
demonstrators. 

Students at Wednesday's press 
conference, however, denied that 
anything had been thrown at Tac 
Squad members (although some 
Vietnam war veterans had tossed 
their war medals at the Fort) and 
gave conclusive evidence of 
widespread brutality on the part of 
the police. 

About 400 persons participated 
in last Saturday’s demonstration, 
including many UCSC students 
and professors. 

At 12:30pm, the demonstrators 
massed at the Fort Ord 2nd Street 
Gate to support the Vietnam 
Veterans Against the War. 

The group had parked their cars 
in a parking lot near the Seaside 
Offramp on Highway 1 and ridden 
the rest of the way to the fort in a 
caravan composed of two rented 
Hertz trucks and several vans. 

Demonstrators were taken from 
the parking lot to the Fort in two 
groups, the second of which never 
made it to the Fort’s gate. 

By the time the second group 
was on its way, police had already 
broken up a blockade established 
by the first group, so the 2nd 
group set up their own blockade 
between the offramp and the fort. 

After arriving at the fort, the 
first group supported. veterans in 
their demands for the release of 
Billy Smith, a Black GI being held 
at Fort Ord during his trial for 
““fragging”’ two officers in Vietnam 
and permission to enter the base to 
talk to their “brothers and sisters 
in the Army” about the War. 

Another purpose of the 
demonstration was to protest the 
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RETURNING TO SEASIDE — Top photo shows policeman “escor- 
ting” part of first group of demonstrators to return to Seaside. 
Enlargement focuses on how the “escort” function was carried out by 


Monterey Tac Squad. 
NO-FAULT INSURANCE: 


A STATEWIDE SURVEY 


BY BERNIE WALP 


Staff Writer 


Sacramento 


Of the many no-fault insurance 
bills introduced this session of the 
Legislature, two come close to the 
American Insurance Association’s 
“pure’”’ no-fault ideal (no court 
involvement), and “at least three 
others represent modifications of 
one Sort or another of the present 


system of suing for damages in 
court. 

Perhaps the most important fact 
California consumers should 
known about no-fault insurance is 
that there is no bonanza of 
premium reductions inherent in 
any no-fault legislation. Much 
support for no-fault legislation in 
California stems from publicity of 
a 6% reduction in premiums in 
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YEECCH—Eleanor Stevens wonders if it’s really worth it as she and 
Crown stud Barry Weingast do their thing in preparation for Crown 
College’s Medieval Faire, scheduled for May 11 through 14. Faire ac- 
tivities will include a free costume/masked ball in Crown Dining 
Commons on Friday night, a “live chess” tournament for which Dennis 
Wobber has been making the dice for two weeks, and a search for the 
Holy Grail. Craftsmen, musicians and actors will display their wares over 
the weekend; booths and stage will be set up in front of the Library. 
Many Crown students feel the Faire is a childish way to waste a lot of 
money, but those interested in working on the event are urged to call 
Theresa Kane at x4258 or Margi Emory at x4381 as soon as possible. 


Letter from Lebanon 


* 


Springtime In Beirut 


BY ROY RAJAN 
Staff Writer 
Beirut 

It is spring in Beirut and it will 
soon be summer. The air at times 
is heavy, palpable and almost 
steamy. reminiscent of a Saga 
dishroom. The surf on the 
Mediterranean is) almost non-~ 
existent, but the campus beach is 
kept busy, especially on “strike 
days”. 

The warmer weather has also 
encouraged the birds on campus to 
chatter constantly. 1 don’t recall 
hearing birds anywhere else in 
Beirut, so maybe they are im- 
ports—like the fine. old trees at 


AUB (American University of - 


Beirut). 

These past few weeks we have 
been regaled with the sights and 
sounds of national clections; 
loudspeakers in the streets at all 
hours, newsreel advertisements in 


local theaters, and _ posters. 


plastered on every available inch of 
public wallspace. The elections 
proceeded smoothly, but nobody 
‘except: the Lebanese claim to 
_ understand the local politics, 
though the government is sup- 
posedly based on Western models. 
The government is remarkably 
stable and currently boasts three 


cx-AUB professors as cabinet 
ministers. 

In the. aftermath of Easter 
Break, our thoughts are getting 
further and further away from 
lovely Lebanon and her politics. 
American students here are 
already. planning summer 
itineraries, madly trying to outdo 
cach other in logging mileage and 
picking exotic destinations. Kabul, 
Katpandir, Nairobi, Behares, 
langiers, and Timbuctu are 
names casually bandied about over 
cups of Turkish coffee in the snack 
bar. 


Perhaps. then, it is out of 
personal perversity that I have 
decided to abandon the exotic East 


- and will head for Helinski this 


summer. Before this happens, | 
will journey to Cyprus with other 
students trom Beirut to meet U.C. 
students presently studying in 
Jerusalem. This dialogue will take 
place in Cyprus because of travel 
restrictions currently in force 
between Israel and the Arab 
countries. 

After having lived here for eight 
months, I suppose. 1 am expected 
to dispense travel tips, so I 
herewith begin: 

o The newcomer to this area 
must be prepared to endure a bout 
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“Governor” Brown speaks at Stevenson. 
recalls the “tumultuous but happy” years 


BY ERIC PETERSON 


Assistant Editor 


Governor Edmund G. “Pat” 
Brown spoke to a large crowd at 
Stevenson’s College Night this 
week. He told his audience that he 
felt a ‘great sense of pride” 
coming to the University of 
California,” and made it known 
that he was very glad indeed to be 
here. 

He was introduced by Stevenson 
Provost F. M. Glenn Willson, who 
mentioned to Brown that 
“Perhaps they (your years as 
Governor) were tumultous years, 
but, for the University of 
California, they were never 
happier.” 

Brown spent a good deal of his 
speaking time telling the audience 
of his career. He mentioned the 
billion-dollar bond issue, with four 
points, each held under a separate 
election. The bond, which would 
(a) have given money to KOREAN 
vets for housing, (b) given money 
to elementary and secondary 
education, (c) helped the 
University, state colleges, and 
community colleges, and (d) would 
have appropriated money gained 
from the bonds to buy state 
beaches and parks, was for more 
than $1.0 billion. 

The former Governor also cited 
his 8 point program for reform, 
with which he won the Governor’s 
chair in 1958, which runs from the 
ambiguously stated ‘economic 
development” to the still-much- 
debated California Water Project. 

He also told Stevenson that in 
1958 he lost only three counties— 
San Diego, Orange, and Santa 
Cruz. He put UC campuses in 
those counties, and in 1966 he was 
defeated by the present Governor 
for that office. 


He also suggested that the 
Rumford Bill (the Fair Housing 


* Act) and the movement to repeal it 


“played a heavy part in my 
defeat.” 

On the death penalty, Gov. 
Brown said he ‘flopped on that 
one,” but felt consoled that of the 
five justices that voted against 
capital punishment, he appointed 
all of them, and that Mr. Reagan's 
only appointee voted in favor of 
the death penalty. 


Governor Brown cited the war in 
Vietnam and the ‘quality of life” 
as the issues in this year’s elec- 
tions. 

He also added the ever present 
budget and inflation problems. He 
asked youthful voters to remember 
President Nixon's. promise for a 
balanced budget, and the present 
$38 billion deficit. He told his 
audience, ‘‘I trust we will remind 
him of that.’” 

Crime (‘‘Well, Mr. Nixon has 
done away with that."’) and the 
“new federalism are also issues 
that must be faced by candidates 
of the seventies, according to Mr. 
Brown. 

The ex-governor also dwelled on 
what one needs for a successful 
political campaign. He stressed 
ideas and ideals, saying that 
everyone should ‘take his ideas 
and ideals out of the ground and 
look at them.” 


Brown emphasized having 
candidates, ‘“‘people to articulate 


those ideas.” “If you don’t have 
the people, you’re sunk.” 

Brown talked about the present 
candidates, saying he had sup- 
ported Muskie, but now had no 
idea of whom to support. 

McGovern, he said, started out 
with very little other than ideas, 
and is now the front. runner. 
Brown told Stevenson that ‘‘the 
only way he'll leave the scene of 
battle is to be defeated on it.” 

Brown thinks California is 


crucial to any Democratic can- - 


didate. It will be Humphrey and 
McGovern, according to Brown, 
and whoever walks away with 
California will be the winner of the 
Presidency. 


~~ After his speech, some of the 


students andfaculty adjourned 
with Brown to the Stevenson 
Fireside Lounge, where he held a 
short question and answer period. 

The Governor says he thinks 
Proposition 9, the Clean  En- 
vironment Initiative, is a ‘“‘very, 
very bad bill’’, calling it, in an 
interview afterwards, ‘‘the most 
vicious measure”’ he has ever seen 
on the ballot. His main objection 
to the bill is its structure, which is 
the objection raised by most of the 
Proposition’s opponents, but 
added, ‘‘The thing that bothers me 


most is the extent to which they 
will go” in order to clean up the 
environment. 

He talked about the candidates, 
in response to a comment about 
the serious contenders for the 
presidency. He said that SCCOOP 
Jackson and Shirley Chisolm were 
not serious candidates. He said the 
only real candidates were ‘‘Teddy, 
McGovern, Humphrey, and 
Wallace, whether you like it or 
not.”’ ‘s 

He talked about the California 
Water Project, and said that 
Ralph Nader’s recent attack was 
totally unjustified. He also an- 
swered questions about the ill- 
tated Performing Arts Council, the 
June primary (“Teddy Kennedy 
makes more sense than any of 
them. I could support him.’’) and 
Ho Chi Minh (“I understand he 
was a pretty good guy.”’) 

His stay ended with his answer 
to Willson’s question of what the 
Governor's office is like in per- 
sonal terms. Brown answered that 
‘nothing gives you the satisfaction 
of doing something for others.”’ 
There are some things that one 
doesn’t like, but it all balances out. 
He recommended at least one fling 
with politics for everyone, 
suggesting that there is nothing 
like it. 
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California’s deteriorating coastline: 


can laws halt a century of development? 


BY STEPHEN VOLKER 


Special to the Press 


Editor's Note: Following is the 
first part of a two-part article on 
the fate, political and ecological, of 
California's coastline. The author 
is an intern for the A.S. U.C. 
Student Lobby in Sacramento. 


Of the 1062 miles of coast which 
stretch from Oregon to Mexico, 
today little more than two hundred 
miles remains unspoiled by 
development and available for 
public recreation. The last century 
has witnessed the destruction of 
two-thirds of the coastal wetlands 
in California, necessary for the 
survival of millions of waterfowl 
and marine creatures. Upon the 
altar of ‘‘progress’’ and ‘‘increased 
tax base,’’ development interests 
seem bent on the continued un- 
checked sacrifice of the rugged 
rocky bluffs, the cool green valleys, 
the silent, fog-shrouded forests 
and the warm white sands which 
together express the pristine 
majesty of California's 
en srseprleacee a> b Iie 
coastline. The tragedy is that while 
the survival of this source is of 
paramount concern to citizens 
across the nation, responsibility 
for its protection is exercised by a 
relative handful of coastal cities 
and counties which appear 
helpless to stem this truly an- 
tithetical - tide. 


. 


BROADER BASE NEEDED 


Concerned citizens generally 
agree that what is needed is state 
legislation which will partially or 
wholly shift this responsibility to a 
broader-based governmental 
level—that is, to state or regional 
agencies—to provide an effective 
uniform statewide policy toward 
coastal conservation and 
management. The reasons for the 
view are historically clear: local 
government along the coast has 
been characterized by its un- 
coordinated, piecemeal approach 
development, its vulnerability to 
economic pressures, and its ap- 
parent intrinsic inability to rise 
above narrow political respon- 
sibilities. The economic and 
political constraints under which 
local governments operate are 
different sides of the same coin. 
The limited nature of the local 
property tax structure has meant 
that cities and counties have been 
obliged to encourage “revenue 


generating’’ development of the - 


coastal zone, and. that pressures 
for this development have been 
immediate and concentrated—a 
distinctly political configuration of 
economic forces. Moreover, at the 
local level the planning function is 
divided among counties and cities 
and special districts, all of whom 
exercise an independent, otten - 
competing influence on areawide 
patterns of development. In- 
terrelated functions such as 
transportation and land use 

planning, air and water quality 
control, solid and liquid waste 
disposal, water supply and _ fire 
protection are typically performed 
by a multiplicity of agencies legally 
independent and sometimes 
philosophically oblivious to one 
another's interests and activities. 


Thus, even the few attempts that 
local governments have made to 
plan comprehensively for the 
“total public interest,” by for- 
mulating general plans that relate 
to regional and statewide needs, 
have frequently been frustrated by 
development decisions _ in- 
consistent wih these plans. The 
victim in this shuffle of un- 
coordinated and often disregarded 
planning policies has been the 
fragile, interlocking eco-system of 
the coastal zone. The following 
examples of environmental 
disruption along the coast are 
illustrative: 


On the once unspoiled coastal 
terrace north of Santa Cruz City, 
there is now a massive eyesore. In 
1967 the County Board of Zoning 
Adjustment granted a use permit 
for the operation of a sand plant 
which would hydraulically ex- 
cavate the hills next to Highway 1 
just one mile west of Santa Cruz 
city limits, and within the ultimate 
boundaries of that city as set forth 
in its General Plan. The decision 
was made in the face of formal 
opposition from the Santa Cruz 
City Planning Commission and 
City Council, both of whom wished 
to “save” the terrace for sub- 
division development. On appeal 
by concerned property owners, the 
decision to allow the plant was 
upheld by the Board of Super- 
visors. The ‘‘total public interest,”’ 
divided and hence nullified at the 
local level, also failed to emerge at 
the state level; state policy was 
narrowly manifested through the 
application of functional criteria 
by the Divison of Highways and 
the Regional Water Quality 
Control Board, whose efforts 
ensured proper vehicular access 
and waste water disposal for this 
aesthetic catastrophe. In_ this 
triumph of single-purpose/cross 
purpose government, no agency 
expressed concern with the ob- 
vious conflict of the development 
with the State Master 
of the development with the State 
Master Plan for Scenic Highways. 
The plant now produces forty to 
fifty truckloads of sand daily and 
thus generates significant pressure 
for the expansion of both Highway 
1 and Highway 17 to freeway 


status. 
ATTRITION 


Such piecemeal attrition of 
coastal amenities may soon claim 
the entire Monterey Bay coastline. 
Already the northern shores of the 
Bay are studded with beachfront 
subdivisions: Pajaro Dunes, Sand 
Dollar Beach, Place de Mer, and 
Aptos Seascape—all approved by 
the County im violation of its own 
General Plan. With the 
development of the Pajaro Dunes 
subdivision at the mouth of the 
Pajaro River, 4000 feet of state- 
owned beach have been cut off 
from public access. The developer 
of Aptos Seascape, in order to 
provide a_ terraced residential 
staircase down to the ocean, has 
bulldozed the shoreline cliffs right 
down onto the beach, with the 
result that approximately seven 
acres of sand have been lost to 
future recreational use. A twenty- 
eight acre trailer park recently 
developed by Boise Cascade now 
crowds the bluffs above Natural 
Bridges State Park, squeezing off 


access to public tide pools except 
at low tide. Santa Cruz City has 
recently zoned much of. its 
waterfront for highrise 
development, on the basis of which 
plans for a 10-story hotel have just 
been approved. To the south, Sand 
City, a municipality of less that 
200 voters, is viewing with favor a 
proposal for a towering 630-unit 
apartment complex along nine 
acres of state beach. Only a few 
miles north of Monterey, this 
project would drastically alter the 
existing south Bay pattern of 
unobtrusive beachfront 
development, much to the visual 
detriment of the Monterey 
Peninsula’s 100,000 residents. 
Under existing laws they have no 
redress: the fragmentation of local 
government places the narrowest 
interests uppermost. 
LIFE THREAT 

Overdevelopment threatens the 
life of Monterey Bay itself. In a 
1969 study, scientists at Stanford's 
Hopkins Marine Station reported 
Significant drops in species 
diversity along the southern shores 
of the Bay, concluding, ‘There is a 
real possibility that the south end 
of Monterey Bay could become a 
disaster area due to the ac- 
cumulation of oxidizable organic 
material and nutrients and the 
health hazard brought about by 
improperly and insufficiently 
treated sewage.” 

The experience of Monterey Bay 
is repeating itself up and down 
the coast. In San Mateo County, a 
Westinghouse subsidiary is 
planning extensive subdivision 
development on the agricultural 
lands of the coastal terrace, 
necessitating substantial water 
resources development of coastal 
streams. Zoning for a portion of 
this development has already been 
approved by the city of Half Moon 
Bay. 

MALIBU LAGOON 


In Los Angeles County, 
developers have proposed the 
construction of a small boat 
marine in Malibu Lagoon, one of 
the last natural estuaries in 
Southern California, which now 
provides refuge and nutrition for 
many species of marine life and 
water-fowl. Los Angeles County 
Flood Control District has for- 
mulated plans to turn Malibu 
Creek into a drainage ditch, to 
meet an expected population of 
400,000 in the Santa Monica 
Mountains. Similarly, the County 
is busy developing a network of 
roads in these mountains, in order 
to accommodate the growth which 
they will generate. Many high rise 
waterfront developments currently 
are proposed for the Santa Monica 
area, including one which would 
stand at the base of Palisades 
Park. 

This adverse development of 
counties which border growing 
metropolitan regions foreshadows 
the urbanization of coastal areas 
now safe by the grace of 
geographical isolation. For 
example, in far away Mendocino 
County, nearly 2,000 coastal lots 
have been subdivided within the 
last decade—with the enthusiastic 
encouragement of local govern- 
ment officialsk—and more sub- 
divisions continue to appear, 
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Edited by Claude Akana and Laura Douglass 


KNOW YOUR ENEMY 


A report filed with the Secretary of State last week revealed that four 
oil companies are major contributors to the campaign to defeat 
Proposition 9, the so-called Clean Environment Initiative on the June 6 
ballot. 

Californian’s Against the Pollution Initiative, the committee coor- 
dinating the campaign against Proposition 9, submitted its initial 
campaign contributions and expenditures report stating it has received 
$841,957 from more than 300 individual contributors. 

The proposition, among other things. would ban new offshore oil 
drilling, put restrictions on the composition of gasoline, and declare a 
five-year moratorium on construction of nuclear power plants. It is 
sponsored by the People’s Lobby of Los Angeles. 

Bravo Oil of Houston was the largest contributor to the anti- 
Proposition 9 campaign. Other major contributors were Gulf, Shell, and 
Texaco. g 

Secretary of State Edmund Brown Jr. said the campaign statements 
“mark an historic point in California’s election process. For the first time 
voters will know tong before the election exactly who is trying to influence 
their vote." 

Gulf and two other oil companies last year disclosed that they were 
anonymous donors who contributed $95,000 to the successful campaign 
to defeat Proposition 18. 

That measure would have allowed the use of gas-tax money to fight air 
pollution and finance rapid transit projects. 

Gulf, Standard, and Mobil admitted they were anonymous donors 
after Brown filed suit against the committee opposing Proposition 18. 
Brown's suit was designed to enforce the state law requiring disclosure of 
campaign contributors who give more than $1000. 

Other contributors to the anti-Proposition 9 campaign are: Southern 
California. Edison, PG&E, General Electric, Bechtel Corp., 
Westinghouse Electric Co., FMC Corp., Los Angeles Clearing House 


COASTLINE PROTECTION BILL; 
ADVANCES IN NEW FORM 


The coastline preservation bill won approval by the California State 
Assembly’s fiscal committee last week after being amended to give local 
government a dominant role in regulating coastline development. 

The bill, which is the top priority conservation measure of the session, 
now goes to the Assembly floor but no vote is expected there before mid- 
May. 

Assemblyman Alan Sieroty’s measure creates one statewide coastal 
conservation commission and six regional commissions with power to 
regulate building along the state’s 1100 mile coast. 

At the insistance of several committee members, Sieroty amended the 
measure to provide that local governments have one more appointive 
representative than state appointees on the regional commissions. 


SENATE BILL SEEKS TO LIMIT, NOT ELIMINATE 
“PEST” CONTROL PROGRAMS OF U.S., STATES 


The San Francisco-based Coalition Against Poisoning of Wildlife is 
urging support of the Wildlife Protection Act of 1972, S.B. 1177. 

Rodent and predatory control programs are currently conducted in 
California under a master agreement between the U.S. Bureau of Sports 
Fisheries and, Wildlife, the California Department of Agriculture, the 
Department of Public Health, and field agreements with 35 counties. 
The Bureau usually supplies trappers and hunters while the participating 
state and local governments pay for their services. 

From 1961 to 1970 a total of 244,194 animals were destroyed in 
California under this program. Most of the animals were coyotes 
(99,952), skunks (40,254), and foxes (28,506). ~ 

S.B. 1177 does not eliminate control programs, but rather places 
restrictions on methods on control so that, as far as possible, only the 
actual offending animals are taken, and non-offending animals are not 
needlessly endangered. 

The control programs are designed to control damage to livestock and 
poultry by predatory animals, such as coyotes and bobcats; damage to 
agricultural crops by field rodents, such as mice, rats, and ground 
squirrels; and the threat to public health from rabies outbreaks in 
wildlife. 

The major restrictions proposed by the Wildlife Protection Act are: 

PREDATOR CONTROL: No toxicants which cause secondary 
poisoning may be used; nor may hunters or trappers use sawtooth or 
spike traps; no coyote getters may be used or possessed. 

RODENT CONTROL: The Agricultural Code System which deals 
with the control of rodent populations will be amended. The use of 1080 
and Thallium will be outlawed altogether. Aerial broadcasting of poison 
will not be permitted. All poisons will have to be identified as to their 
nature and effect. When using a rodenticide a permit will have to be 
obtained and the chemicals can be put out by licensed agricultural 
control operators only—but not in areas listed as the habitat of a rare or 
endangered wildlife species. 

BOUNTIES: Outlawed at all levels. 

CRIMINAL PENALTIES: for torturing, maiming, or harrassing 
wounded or trapped animals. 

NO SHOOTING: at any birds or mammals from airplanes, 
snowmobiles, powerboats, sailboats or motor vehicles. Part of the bill 
repeals that Fish and Game Code Section which allowed for shooting 
whales, seals, and sea lions. 
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PAGE FOUR 


BY JUDE LENT 


Send away now for a free ““How 
Hip Are You?” test! It consists of 
a few simple questions. Here’s a 
sample: ‘Can you sit perfectly still 
looking bored and disgusted while 
some of the oldest and funniest in 
American country music is being 
performed by Mike Seeger?” 
Question Two: ‘“‘Who is Mike 
Seeger?” 

There's one group that would 
probably flunk out on the first, but 
after the Tuesday before last could 
answer the second question with. 
no trouble. Session Number Three 
of the ‘Folk Musicians’ series 
featured this ethnomusicologist, 
known as much for his collection 
and revival of ‘lost’ styles as for 
his recordings as one of the New 
Lost City Ramblers. In the series’ 
weekly blurb, Mike is credited 
with being “among the leading 


collector-performer spokesmen for 
traditional country music.”’ 
You can underscore’ the 
traditional, when you imagine 
Mike that evening: workshirt and 
vest, holding nothing but the 
audience's attention until he 
reached into the mass of in- 
struments assembled at his feet. 
He happened to grab an autoharp, 
so he played some fast autoharpy 
tunes (in Tennessee. they're called 
“buck dance music’) and talked 
about oldtime country music— 
which is not, by the way, the 
electronic stuff that comes 
wrapped in vinyl cowboy shirts on 
Sunday afternoon TV. Old 
southern) mountain music was 
played with little or no ac- 
companiment; oh, maybe a chord 
here and there to relieve the 
droning. but otherwise a bare 
melody. 

The evening moved quickly as 
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Mike gave adept demonstrations 
of the major instruments popular 
with country players: fiddle, 
dulcimer, autoharp, banjo, guitar, 
harmonica and Jew's harp. This 
last, long regarded by hipfolk as a 
musical joke, really saw some 
action in the jaws of an expert. A 
number of weird effects can be 
achieved depending on the shape 
of the lips while twanging. (The 
amateur can be detected by his 
concave taste buds.) The melody 
crawls earthworm-fashion in and 
out of a droning bass note. 

“This is the real country in- 
strument,”” Mike grinned, and 
took out the fiddle. Then he 
whipped into the ‘‘Ole Fish Song”’, 
alias the story of Jonah, southern 
music style. 

Some banjo music followed. 
Pick a style, any style, from 
Cumberland to Earl Scruggs’ 
Bluegrass: 


The decline and fall of Clapton 


History of Eric Clapton. Atco, 
$6.98. ; f 
by Jimm Cushing 

Eric Clapton is a great guitarist, 
but with this album I’m beginning 
to change that “is” to ‘’was’’. In 
two perfectly-edited LP’s (the 
only conspicuously absent great is 
“Yer Blues’’ from the live Plastic 
Ono Band album) Mark Meyerson 
and Jim Delehant have charted 
the musical collapse of the man 
they seek to enshrine. 

There is a marked difference in 
Clapton’s pre- and post-Cream 
playing styles, that difference 
being that the newer stuff isn't as 
good. In the days of old, ably 
documented on sides one and 
two, his playing was nervous, 
quick and free ranging; a little 
pointlessly flashy at times but 
always exciting and innovative. 
The earliest track here, the 
Yardbirds’ ‘| Ain’t Got You,’’ has 
a guitar solo Jimmy Page totally 
ripped-off and used three years 
later in ‘Whole Lotta Love.’’ And 
that’s just one example. In fact, 
the early stuff is all excellent— 
solos full of ideas, tough and 
bluesy. 

When we come to the Cream 
tracks (my favorites, by the way) 
this almost compulsive creativity 
reaches a head and provides the 
best music here. Four years after 
its birth the 17-minute “Spoontul™ 
still sounds great. So does 
“Crossroads.” Add ‘’Sunshine’’ 
and ‘’Badge’’ and you’ ve summed 
up the Cream. 

“Sea of Joy” come up on side 
three and it reminds me of the 
stock complaint about Blind Faith 
when it was released: no zip. It’s 
as true now as it was then, but the 
flaw is the material (‘‘Sea of Joy”’ 
sound like a dozen other Traffic 
songs) and the fussy production 
rather than Clapton, who sounds 
fine. The trouble starts (as it did in 
real life) with the two Delaney and 
Bonnie cuts. Despite his high- 
energy solo on ‘‘! Don’t Want to 
Discuss It’’ one senses that 
Clapton is moving onto 
dangerous territory, that of white 
gospe/Memphis soul stew. That 
this one performance adds 
enormous drive to the song does 
not offset the fact that the feeling 


of the song is entirely missed. This 
is not an academic question. 
Feeling is an essential element in 
this genre of music, feeling, 


tightness and simplicity, but. 


Clapton made his mark not in 
straight blues but in a com- 
plicated, cerebral brand of heavy 
rock/jazz where looseness and 
improvisation were at a premium. 
Can you imagine Wilson Pickett 
jamming? 

Which is why the rest of the 
album one token track from Eric 
Clapton and a side of Layla stuff, 
goes straight downhill. First off, 
Eric Clapton doesn’t have soul. 
Period. If he does he is unable to 
express it in his singing or 
songwriting, which there is an 
overbearing lot of. When he’s 
singing ‘Blues Power’ or ‘‘Tell 
the Truth’’ he sounds as though 
he’s sweating too much. In both 
cases his performance is forced 
and ludicrous. But the big shock is 
the playing style— constantly 
high-pitched, based around few 
frets and fewer notes, seemingly 
trying for a Steve Cooper sound, 
which is useless. As for the song 
“Layla”, | think Eric and his 
Dominoes found a good riff and 
couldn't figure out what to do 
with it. That must explain the bird- 
shit chord change from chorus to 
verse; nothing else does. And the 
“Tell the Truth — Jam," 
heretofore unreleased cut, is the 
best example of how half-assed 
Clapton can be when he restricts 
himself in this alien idiom. Again, 
the same three of four frets, no 
imagination, predictable 
technique, a ten-minute bore. You 
keep waiting, in vain, for the old 
Clapton freedom. 

Jean-Charles Costa's . stupid 
liner notes end with an anecdote. 
As a Derek and the Dominoes 
concert a deejay introduced the 
band as Eric Clapton. Clapton 
walked to the mike and said ‘‘! 
have a message from Eric 
Clapton. He said he couldn't be 
here, but his band is here— Derek 
and the Dominoes!” 

Frankly, I'd like to have Eric 
Clapton back again. 


Cream: Live Cream Vol. 2. Atco, 
$5.98. 


This album is a rip-off. Atco, 


still hoping that the 1968 
Creamania is still alive and 
marketable, has scraped the 
bottom of the barrel (bottle might 
be the word, here), come up with 
a “new” album, packaged it in the 
worst cover since Best of Cream - 
and shoved it at us at a $5.98 list 
price. |, for one, ain’t buyin’ it. 

Live Cream Vol. 2is inexcusably 
poorly recorded. The drums are 
far too loud, the guitar is 
distorted, vocals are buried and 
the bass has no presence most of 
the time. L/VER than You'll Ever 
Be was better sonically. 

As everyone knows Cream was 
the original heavy jam-band, weak 
on material but strong on per- 
formance. They excelled at taking 
old blues songs and using them as 
starting points for anything-goes 
improvs, and it’s no accident that 
their best records are 
“Crossroads” and ‘Spoonful’ 
from Wheels of Fire and ‘I'm So 
Glad” from Goodbye, their best 
album all-round. Unfortunately 
this disc concentrates on their 
numbers, which are most frenetic 
rehashes of the studio jobs. The 
whole of side one (‘Deserted 
Cities of the Heart,’’ ‘‘White 
Room,'” ‘’Politician’’ for the third 
time and ‘‘Tales of Brave 
Ulysses’’) is.a stiff recitation, and 
the tension that came from the 
bare control on the originals is 
missing; for all their volume and 
Baker’s bashing, they're bores. 
From this standpoint the much- 
awaited live ‘Sunshine of your 
Love’ is the album’s bitterest 
disappointment. There’s some 
excitement, to be sure, but if you 
play this version and follow it with 
the Disraeli Gears track there's no 
question as to which is the better 
piece of rock music. And Jack 
Bruce’s voice, usually a 
tremendously effective vehicle 
and perfect for the kind of rock 
Cream did, is ridiculous. His 
phrasing is erratic and draws 
undue attention to itself. 

Except for some brilliant solo 
guitar runs that comprise the 
album's marathon cut, a 13:42 jam 
based on Freddie King’s 
“Hideaway,” | find nothing to 
recommend on Live Cream Vol, 2. 
Which is a shame, because for a 
while back there in 1968 they were 
the best rock band in the world. 
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Mike Seeger- bringing it all back home 


It goes on, but you get the idea. 
Not bad material for an in- 
strument that came here as a 
refugee from Africa. 

Country music .aw extensive 
change with the coming of in- 
dustry and urbanization to the 
‘‘hollers” and farms of the South 
and Southeast. “Opportunity” was 
just exploitation spelled back- 
wards well before the era of 
massive strikes against cotton, 
railroad and mining interests such 
as the one that inspired the still- 
timely ‘‘Which Side Are You On?” 
During these years of struggle, a 
lot of proud music got beaten into 
dust and blew away with the 
topsoil; some assimilated with the 
culture at large, to be revamped 
and yodeled a la Hank Williams; 
still more traditional tunes 
emigrated, to resurface in unlikely 
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places (like the Library of 
Congress). 

This summer, you might want to 
take advantage of the country folk 
festivals happening all over— 
Washington D.C., Philadelphia, 
Nashville—even if there is nothing 
new under the musical sun: ‘‘The 
words have all been used; it’s just 
the order you put them in.” 


Fine Arts Quartet 
lives up to expectations 


by Jane Mingori 


An immediate reaction we felt 
from last week-end’s performance 
of the Fine Arts Quartet is a bit of 
fear that the people over at C@#RA 
in the Redwood Building won't be 
able to pull-off such a good series 
next year. Ravi Shankar was of 
course sold out. The Fine Arts 
Quartet was “‘of course, one 
would say anywhere but here” 
not sold out. 


They lived up to every bit of 
praise they have received over the 
many years since their formation. 

We sometimes wonder when 
Man first decided to start beating 
his palms together when en- 
thused. Whenever the physical 
expression of approval started, it 
was in spirited evidence at 
Saturday night's performance in 
the Performing Arts Theater. The 
audience, comprising a mixture of 
teachers, community residents, 
and students, showed unanimous 
concurrence that this group is 
eminently capable of doing 
professional and sensitive justice 
to compositions of the different 
eras. 


On tour from the University of 
Wisconsin in Milwaukee where 
they are artists-in-residence, they 
came on stage looking like 
bankers or lawyers, yet they 
belied any notions of stuffiness by 
easily moving into the gutsy 
Program of 3 quartets from the 
Classical, romantic, and modern 
periods. 


The light-hearted mood of 
Mozart's String Quartet in F 
Major, k.590, was a delight 
visually, as well as to the ear. The 
2 violinists, viola, and cello took 
up the scale Passage motifs in 
Sequence. It is in such a public 
performance that one can see 
Mozart's ability to combine each 
of the instruments into a major 
musical role rather than merely 
permitting one solo instrument to 
be supported by the other three. 
In the Mozart piece it was obvious 
from watching the players which 
instrument had the important 


line—something that might be’ 


less obvious when listening to a 
recording. 


Bela Bartok’s String Quartet 
No. 6, when listened to with eyes 
closed, sometimes sounded like a 
rich combination of far more than 
just four instruments. Made up of 
four Mestos (recurring theme 
movements), the front piece 
broke into mass_ pizzicato 
passages, vigorous rhythms, and 
slides up and down the strings to 
produce feelings of both har- 
shness and humour. The work, 
described in program notes as 
ending on a ‘‘note of bleak and 
somber tranquility’’ was inad- 
vertently embellished by a poorly 
timed honk from a nose-blower in 
the audience. It was, ironically, 
perhaps more evocative of the 
quasi-humorous_ piece’s mood 
than the way Bartok quietly 
meant it to be closed, but which 
drew a deserved grimace from the 
cello player. 


Catering to the passionate 
romanticists ‘‘and to the balmy 
moonlit Santa Cruz evening’ the 
players closed with W. C. 
Debussy’s String Quartet in G 
Minor, OP.10 drawing delicate 
Impressionistic images which 
aroused free play for each in- 
strument to produce its own 
colors. The viola soloed in the 
second movement backed by 
pizzicato accompaniment; the 
violin and cello provided textural 
contrasts as a duet in the lyrical 
third movement. 


Although there were a number 
of fine campus happenings vying 
for students’ time on Saturday 
night, it is lamentable that the 
theater was only three quarters 
full for the precision and unity of 
these four players was beautiful to 
watch and hear. The absolute 
control they had over dynamic 
levels and phrasing only served to 
enhance the widely diverse mood 
of the 3 quartets. 


The enthusiastic clapping 
which followed the performance 
Prompted the group to encore 
two movements, one from an 
early Mendelssohn Quartet 
composed at age 18, and one 
later quartet written by Haydn in 
his latter days. 
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BY LOYD GLENN 


Staff Writer 


Two of the six candidates 
running for the office of County 
Supervisor from Santa Cruz's 
District Five (San Lorenzo) 
illustrate, with their differing 
personalities and viewpoints, a 
:political dichotomy which may 
characterize Santa Cruz_ politics 
for some time to come. 

George Cress, presently in 
office, has served the area as a 
County Supervisor for the past 
four years. 

Cress is seeking re-election. 

Pat Liteky, a 32 year old writer 
and graduate in philosophy, is 
seeking the position Mr. Cress 
presently holds. 

Santa Cruz is divided up into 
tive Supervisorial districts. District 
Five is shaped like a funnel, with 
Santa Cruz at the tip and Empire 
Grade and Highway 17 at the 
“*sides’’. It includes Boulder 
Creek, Ben Lomond, Felton, 
Scotts Valley, and part of Santa 
Cruz, and has the San Lorenzo 
river running through its heart. 

The county is run by a Board of 
Supervisors consisting of a 
Supervisor from each district. This 
year, three out of the five 
Supervisors have come to the end 


George Cress, incumbent 


‘We need proper development’ 
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of their term and the June 6 
primaries and November election 
will determine who fills those seats 
for the next four years. 

In an interview with the Press, 
Cress was asked how he is running 
his campaign. 

He said: ‘I have a very active 
committee working, we're doing 
fairly extensive advertising, and 
I'm talking to as many people as I 
can... I'd say at this point we've 
spent about $350, but this is not 
our total budget."’ 

Pat Liteky said he did not have 
enough money for mass ad- 
vertising, so he started cam- 
paigning by riding a_ bicycle 
through the San Lorenzo Valley, 
going door-to-door and greeting 
people with a brochure. 

Both candidates have been 
attending speaking forums, in 
which all candidates have spoken. 

Liteky will be coming to UCSC 
in the near future to speak with 
students. 

A few years ago, Cress was part 
of a two-man committee in charge 
of “a study dealing with the 
problem of the ‘Undesirable 
Transient Element” (U.T.E.) in 
the country. 

The U.T.E. included hippies, 
hitchhikers, thieves, muggers, 
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NO FAULT BILLS — 


From Front Page 


Massachusetts following im- 
plementation of no-fault. 

Richard Thompson, _ad- 
ministrative aid to Senator Alfred 
Song, explains that large 
reductions for Massachusetts 
drivers are due to the fact that 
before they began insuring 
themselves for all damages with 
no-fault, there was no mandatory 
property damage insurance in the 
state. Bodily injury premium ‘rates 
were so high that few people 
bothered to purchase property 
damage insurance as well. 

When drivers wished to collect 
damages, for property damage, 
then, they used the ploy of 
claiming whiplash or some other 
form of bodily injury. This pushed 
bodily injury rates even higher. 

When no-fault came to 


Massachusetts, however, drivers 
began insuring themselves for all 
damages—personal or property. 
When this happened, personal 
injury claims dropped 50 %. This 
is the widely publicized figure 
which leads California consumers 
to believe that no-fault will reduce 
their premium rates. 

_ Property damage claims, 
however, began rolling in in large 
numbers for the first time. (A 
recent associated press clip from 
Massachusetts reports that 1972 
no-fault premium:rates are higher 
there than were the old rates.) 

Jack Senton, author of AB 125, 
points out, “There is no way to tell 
how premiums are going to 
change. My bill will stop the 
constant rising. I can't say whether 
they will go down, ” he says. “I 
don’t think anyone can.” 

On April 26 the Assembly 
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motorcyclists, beachers, family 
campers, tourists, hoods, com- 
munists, non-employed bums, and 
anything else that is generally 
undesirable as far as the welfare of 
the county is concerned. It was 
something that was initiated by the 
entire board, Cress said. 

“Naturally, there was many 
problems, this wasn't slanted 
towards hippies or anything, we 
had many problems — drug 
problems, living in inadequate 
housing, too many people living in 
houses and those kinds of things. 
It included tourists who were 
sleeping on the beach and maybe 
sleeping in the hills. I think they 
found out from this study that they 
weren't as undesirable as we 
thought they were...There was no 
action taken." 

At the time of this study, Liteky 
was disenchanted with the 
program and, in sarcastic protest, 
made a small business out of 
selling sweatshirts, bike bags. 
posters and bumperstickers which 
read, “I’m proud to be a U.T.E." 
and ‘‘undesirable transient 
element."’ 

One of the main issues in the 
campaign is development in the 
San Lorenzo Valley. 

In the past, there has been some 
public disapproval of “‘fast-buck” 
housing tract development that 
has taken place in the county. 
Cress believes in continued 
development and Liteky is op- 
posed to immediate development. 

“IT will do all that is possible to 
come up with sound, logical 
development and a low density- 
type of development...I’m in favor 
of coastal preservation, but we 
need proper development. The 
coastline areas will need 
development as years go on...I’m 
just working for a nice clean or- 
derly development of our county 
and I think we have a real fine 
county here, I just think it has to 
be developed in the right way,” 
Cress said. 

Liteky commented: ‘Before this 
district is going to talk about any 
kind of growth or any kind of 
development, they have to get their 
s--t together. That is, we have got 
to get existing systems up to par— 


Finance and Insurance Committee 
approved the session's first no- 
fault bill to get to a committee 
vote. AB 152 (Senton) was passed 
11 to 3 following three hours of 
debate. Much of the discussion 
centered around points brought up 
by Herb Hafif of the California 
Trail Lawyers Association. CTLA 
has not been friendly with no-fault 
because it would deprive many 
trial lawyers of a substantial 
portion of their business. Bob 
Toigo, a Senton aid, explians 
that Senton’s bill has a $10,000 
limit on no-fault payments 
because, “‘We’re not sure we want 
to move in this direction, towards 
total no-fault. This is a step toward 
it, and the $10,000 ceiling ac- 
counts for most claims.” 

Three insurance companies 
expressed support of AB 125 as 
did the Northern and Southern 


California sections of the 
American Automobile 
Association. 


George Zenovich’s SB 1050 is an 
option no-fault bill (the insured 
may elect to have a_ no-fault 


Y supervisor race heats up 


the education, the sewers, and 
water problems. It’s foolish to talk 


about more development because: 
Felton and Boulder Creek don't \ 


even have enough money for 
sewers as they are now...Let's work 
together in an all-out effort to heal 
the dying environment before we 
think about crowding it. Other- 
wise, why not throw open the 
floodgates and widen the roads 
into freeways, because San Jose. 
San Francisco, and Los Angeles all 
have much to give us in line of 
more of everything we already 
have: more pollution, congested 
traffic, over-crowded schools, 
inadequate employment op- 
portunities, and higher taxes.” 

A reporter on one of the papers 


in circulation throughout the | 


valley said he would vote for 
whomever yot the junked 
automobile removed from a 
meadow by Highway 9. Anxious to 
prove himself and get another 
vote, Liteky and two others got a 
torch, a truck, and hauled the 
jalopy to the dump. 

Cress said he had been trying to 
get rid of that auto for four years. 

Another issue is a road that was 
constructed to bypass a hazardous 
area on Mt. Hermon Rd. where 
landslides occurred. The newly 


Pat Liteky, challenger 


coverage), while all others call for 
mandatory no fault. Zenovich’s 
bill was drafted by the California 
Trial Lawyers Association. 


George Mosconi's bill, SB 384, 
promulgated by the State Law 
Association, is extremely well 
drafted and somewhat different 
than the others. Benefits would be 
paid in full up to $2,000 and any 
additional amounts up to $50,000 
would incur 80% repayment. 

SB 354, (Beilenson) is a 
reintroduction by California’s 
pioneer in no-fault; Senator 
Beilenson first introduced no-fault 
legislation in 1968. Beilenson’s bill 
and Leroy Greene's AB 68 are 
“pure” no-fault bills. 

Though lower premium 
payments for Californians would 
be regarded as a pleasant suprise, 
there are two other potential 
benefits which would effect 
consumers in California: 


—Fewer court costs. Only in 
cases of catastrophic injury or of 
extremely high damage costs 
would the court be involved. In 


‘Get existing systems up to par’ 
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constructed bypass cuts through a - 
meadow which was evidently 
preferred to the road by an 
overwhelming portion of the 


\ people. 


The Board of Supervisors was 
criticized for this destruction when 
construction began. but it was too 
late. Cress said: ‘Some people: 
really complained, and we wanted 
to stop the contract. but we 
couldn't, the county would © go 
bankrupt...1 get credit for this, but . 
I wasn't the only one. the whole 
board voted for it. They get credit. 
too."” When asked why the public 
was first in favor of the bypass and 
later in opposition, Cress first said, 
‘Because we've had an influx of 
people in the area, including 
students."’ Then he later said, "At 
the meeting, no one came forth.: 
maybe just a few, but the majority 
wanted to go the way we ruled.” 

Liteky said he is also in favor of 
closing down the landslide area on 
Mr. Hermon Rd., but he is also 
Strongly against cutting through 
the meadow. 


Students who are affected by the 
election are commuters who live in 
Scotts Valley, Felton, Boulder 
Creek, and in Santa Cruz along 
the San Lorenzo River. 
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most cases, hopefully, no lawyer 
‘would be needed to collect in- 
surance benefits for personal or 
property damages. 

—Greatly reduced claim period. 
All of the 1972 no-fault bills 
provide for quick payment to 
claimants. Senator Song’s SB 40 
would require insurance com- 
panies to pay three times the 
original damage claim if it is not 
paid within 30 days after damages 
confirmed. 

Differences among the no-fault 
bills lie largely in the maximum 
no-fault benefit figures. Pure no- 
fault insurance, as presented in 
Beilenson’s and Greene's bills, sets 
no limit for payments of damages 
without determination of fault and 
allow no court recourse. The other 
bills before the law makers, set a 
limitation on benefits; it the 
limitation or ‘“threshhold” is 
exceeded, the injured party could ~ 
bring a standard court suit against 
the person at fault. Song’s SB 40 
claims to bring 85% of all claims 


under no-fault with this $5,000 
threshhold. 
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THURSDAY* MAY 4 
“PAISA” (1946) Roberto Rossellini/Italian with English subtitles/8:00 
pm/Sci Lec 3/Admission, free 
*CATCH-22” by Mike Nichols with Alan Arkin, Martin Balsam, Orson 
Welles, Art Garfunkel, Jon Voight, & Bob Newhart/8:00 & 10:30 


- pm/Stevenson D.H./Stev. Students 25 cents, others 50 cents 


SATURDAY* MAY 6 


“PICWICK PAPERS” by Noel Langley (1953)/11:30 pm/Crown Dining 


Hall/25 cents 


“STOLEN KISSES” by Francois Truffaut/7:00 & 9:00 pm, 75 cent- 
s/11:00 pm; SO cents/Sci Lec 3 
WEDNESDAY* MAY 10 
“NOW ABOUT THESE WOMEN” (1964() by Ingmar Bergman/7:00 & 
9:00 pm/Sci Lec 3/$1.00 
THURSDAY* MAY 11 


“EAST OF EDEN” (1955) directed by Elia Kazan/Starring James 
Dean/8:00 pm/Stevenson D.H./Stev. Students 25 cents, others 50 cents 

“I AM PABLO NERUDA” (25 min) followed by ““TRISTANT” (Spanish 
with English subtitles)/8:00 pm/Sci Lec 3/Admission, free 
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May well be the loveliest film of the year. 


—Hollis Alpert, Saturday Review 


Belongs 1 in a Class with ‘Bicycle Thief’ and ‘Shoeshine’. 


—Liz Smith, Cosmopolitan 


This Year's 


ACADEMY AWARD WINNER 


"Best Foreign Film" 


VITTORIO DE SICA’S 


“De Sica’s film, with its moments of 
deep tragedy and soaring poetry, is an 
act of love towards all people...and as 
an act of love, we welcome this film 
among us.” — Golda Meir 


---AND--- 


Elvira Madioan 


Nightly "Garden" 7 & 10:25; "Elvira" 8:45--Matinee Sun. 3:40 


Lincoln & Cedar NICKELODEON 426-7500 


from Cinema 5. 


the Garden of the Finzi-Continis 


Starring Dominique Sanda, Lino Capolicchio, Helmut Berger. Produced by Arthur Cohn and Gianni Hecht Lucari, in Color {R] 


JET CHARTER FLIGHTS 


EUROPE 1972 


SPRING — SUMMER & FALL SCHEDULES 
NOW AVAILABLE 


LONDON 
LONDON “$129. 


\! | une ON A HILL PI 
i U( 
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1 NS S@een oer 


Ay i 


What ie mean, I’m not on the most-wanted list? 


SAM’S SHOE HOSPITAL 


10% DISCOUNT. 
ALL STUDENTS ON 
ALL REPAIRING 
227 Cathcart 423-5720 


foXe 


We are a col- %% * 
lege in San Franci- 
sco. We recog- es: 
nize and empha- «=: 


BOB BOWMAN 


Authorized V-W Dealer 


size non-classroom " 
education. For in- 
formation, write: 
Antioch/West ~ A, 
149 °9th .. Street 
San Fran mS, *-cisco 
Calif “  ornia, 
Sg’ = 94103 
or 


phone 415-864-2570 


es 
es 


KNgW IT 


Low Air Fares on Inter- Pelt rept 
AFRICA - 
INTERNATIONAL 1.D. CARDS | AVAILABLE 
Attention group leaders: Special flight arrangement for 
small or large groups 
These flights are open to students, faculty, staft 
empioyees and their. immediate family 
FOR SCHEDULES, CALL OR WRITE - 


Phone (415) 392-8513 
= MAIL TODAY FOR FREE FLIGHT INFORMATION _ 
CHARTER FLIGHTS INT. 
995 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 94103 


Please mail me information on flights 


iSRAEL - 


Name: 
Address: 


i City, State & Zip Code: 


426-3220 


- Ask for details 


Service V-W’s. 

Rént V-W’s at $3.00 per 
day and 5¢ per mile while 
your car is in our shop 

Sell new V-W’s. 

Sell used V-W’s and other 
domestic and imported 


cars. 
Lease V-W’s and other 
makes. 

@ Sell genuine V-W parts. 

1800 SOQUEL AVENUE 

688-2121 


$279. 


ROUND TRIP 


ONE WAY 


Phone No. 
Apt. No. 


IT 


EERE miei itniiseeaicm cases 
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ORLD NEWS 


INDOCHINA 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 26 


mander, Lt. Gen. Ngo Dzu, and John Paul 
Vann, the head American ‘advisor’, both 
said that they expected a major attack at 
any time. Troops were for the most part 
transported from the southern part of the 


the millions spent and the longevity of the 
programs, most peasants seem still to side 
with the Communists. Viet Cong recruiters 
forced South Vietnamese peasants to the 
Communist side through threats of violence 


provincial capital‘ of Quan Tri as South 
Vietnamese soldiers, marines and 
militiamen repulsed a major COMMUNIST 
OFFENSIVE ON THE CITY. Critical 
threats are being maintained against the 


~~ Nixon cut the U.S. troop withdrawal rate | Highlands, where troops of the South | and through kidnapping in many cases, yet | Highlands capital of Kontum and_ the 
by more than 50%. In a nationally broadcast | Vietnamese 23rd Regiment under the | the overall picture was a dissappointing one, border city of An Loc and a new series of 
radio and television presentation, the | command of Col. Le Tong Ba had been | for U.S. “pacifiers”, millions of dollars and | attacks have started in Tay Ninh province, 
President said that, at the same time as Viet | stationed. Tong Ba was placed in charge of | years of idealistic propaganda had not | northwest of Saigon. A fourth major front is 
bombing is being increased, the U.S. pullout | the ‘“‘tactical defense” of Kontum. basically changed the Vietnamese peasant developing west and northwest of Saigon 
rate will drop from the 23,000 man/month 50,000 restive civilians were in Kontum on | or his outlook. Binh Dinh is especially vital where the sudden appearance of large 
level which was sustained through May 1, to | Wednesday. Highway 14, which leads south | in that it has a huge rice crop with an | numbers of Russian-built tanks - is 

\ 


10,000 men per month. The new rate, if 
continued, would leave 49,000 troops in 
South Vietnam by July 1, in addition to air 
force personnel, U.S. ‘‘advisors’’, and C.I.A. 
personnel and secret troops in Laos and 
Cambodia. 

The Republican voewed: ‘‘We will not be 
defeated.” 


The pattern of South Vietnamese rein- 
forcements in the Central Highlands war 
theater showed that the decisive battle on 
this front will be fought at the provincial 
capital of Kontum. As airlifts reinforced the 
city, the South Vietnamese corps com- 


Hii --—-——eeerorronnrenrnnnn- 


Edward's Typewriter Co. 
Sales—Rentals—Repairs 


to Pleiku and which is the only major route 
leading south from Kontum, has_ been 
blocked by North Vietnamese troops for 
approximately two weeks. Only sporadic 
refugee traffic was possible. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 27 


Binh Dinh province, on the coast, came 
under severe pressure. The battle here is 
largely a non-military one: the area has been 
the focus of large-scale American 
““pacification’’, and most recently ‘‘Viet- 
namization”’, efforts for many years. Despite 


THE FOOD BIN 


average 25% surplus. 


Several minute antiwar demonstration, 
each involving well under one hundred 
persons, occured at several Ivy League 
colleges. Over 153 persons have been 
arrested in nonviolent protests outside the 
Westover Air Force Base in Chicopee, 
Massachusetts. Students at Columbia—a 
large majority of whom opposed a strike 
declared on that campus by ‘“‘radical” 
leaders—climbed through windows to 
attend classes after strike supporters had 
chained doors. 


Heavy fighting continued around the 


mystifying American intelligence. 16 tanks 
have been reported destroyed. 


North Vietnam is moving supplies south- 
ward along the Ho Chi Minh Trail at a rate 
higher than during 70-71 despite the U.S. 
air offensive aimed at cutting the supply 
line. 

At the first meeting of the renewed Paris 
peace talks, North Vietnam hinted that they 
might be willing to conduct secret talks on 
Vietnam. North Vietnamese spokesmen said 
that secret talks are probable when 
negotiator Le Duc Tho arrives in Paris next 
week. 


See Page 8 


320 Pacific Ave. | Food Bin has opened its doors to the public with a complete ] 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 95060 stock of organic produce, natural foods and pure dairy pro- 
423-4228 ducts at the lowest prices anywhere. You can stop by between 


7:30 and 10:00 daily at the corner of Mission & Bay. 


FUQUREDORREOOOOOOUNAROODOUOURUOOD Qu 
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Soquel Pet Shop and Aquarium 


COMPLETE LINE OF PETS AND PET SUPPLIES 
TROPICAL FISH—EXOTIC BIRDS 


Dial 476-1543 
4633 Soquel Drive, 
Soquel, Ca 95073 
Santa Cruz County 


Avis & Vern Schartz 


~ Price Break thru! 


SANTA CRUZ Woscesianes 
ON THE AVENUE acenarod : 
BREAKFAST LITTLE ONE A 
2 LUNCH : : 
: "TWEEN HOUR BREAKS . ° 
SHOPSER'S SPECIALS 
HOMEMADE CANDY 
<a 


be om 


VICTORIAS 
7:30 A.M. TILL 5:30 P.M. 


CHARLES, PARMA 8 


DAVIS OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


825 Pacific Ave. 


FREE 


Phone 426-6565 


ANNOUNCES 


PICK UP AND DELIVERY 


of your 


TYPEWRITER OR ADDING MACHINE 
Requiring repair or cleaning 
Leave machines at the BAY TREE BOOKSTORE 
Typewriters—Adding Machines 


% Rentals 


* Sales 


SPECIAL STUDENT AND FACULTY PRICING 


en ee eae 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 28 


An estimated 40,000 North 
Vietnamese regulars and 
squadrons of Russian-built tanks 
cut Highway | north and south of 
Quang Tri placing the city under 
siege. The attack sewpt through 
Dong Ha, on the defense line at 
the Cua Viet River, eight miles 
above Quang Tri. South Viet- 
namese troops abandoned fire 
bases Anne and Pedro as the 
defense was pushed to a strip of 
land back around the city itself. 14 
miles below Quang ‘Tri, assaults 
were staged on firebase Bastogne, 
the major foothills outpost 
detending the-old imperial capital 
of Hue. Hand to hand fighting 
raged before the decimated South 
Vietnamese Ist division aban- 
doned the base and nearby 
firebase Checkmate. American 
officers say the only hope of 
holding Quang Tri is by airpower. 
High altitude B-52’s have dropped 


Jesus said: 


“Tam the way, and the | 


truth and the life; no one 


comes to the Father, but 


by me.” 


PEFORMANCE . 
WEST 
Foreign Car Service 


1400 OCEAN STREET | 
423-3838 


charter group. Know your facts on 


Oakland or LA to London 
Oakland or LA to Amsterdam 
Oakland or LA to Brussels 


West Coast to East Coast (June) 
East Coast to West Coast (Sept) 


bers of their immediate families. 
There are NO MEMBERSHIP FEES. 


meals and beverages served in flight. 


2150 Green Street 
San Francisco, California 94123 


REAL WORLD | 


CAL JET CHARTERS 


EUROPE 1972 


Don’t be misled by lower prices, investigate first! Fly with our reliable 
your charter carrier before you sign 
ce with an unknown charter airline. 


CHARTERS ALSO TO AFRICA, JAPAN, 
SPAIN & EAST COAST 


sseeeseeess ROUND TRIP EUROPE FLIGHTS -eccennecennne 


your application. Don’t take a chan 


Seseeseseeeneanaaeaee ONE WAY FLIGHTS SSseeeeeceuaeaecaaecas. 
Oakland or LA to London & Brussels | 
London & Brussels to Oakland or LA 


soenseccccecscoes INTER—U.S.A. FLIGHTS concccccncccncens 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE 
SCHEDULE & APPLICATION NOW 


Seeecsenneseaoenesses SPACE Is LIMITED Seeececeesseseecassaesae 


All fares include U.S. Federal Tax and Departure Tax where applicable, arid 
an administrative fee of $4.00 per person. These fares are based on a pro- 
rate share of the total cost and are subject to an increase or decrease depen- 


ding on the actual number of participants on each individual flight. 


These Charter Flights are available only to students, employees, staff, 
faculty, and extension students of the University of California and mem- 


All flights via certified airlines flying jet equipment. Complimentary 


For Application & Further Information Write: 


CAL JET CHARTERS 


nearly | million pounds of bombs 
in saturation raids around Quang 
Tri. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 30 


North Vietnamese troops and 
tanks surrounded the city of 
Quang Tri. Only Route 1 south to 
Hue remained open. Late reports 
today said that Communist forces 
are advancing on Hue and shelling 
outposts less than 10 miles outside 
the city. The North Vietnamese are 
postponing their assault on 
Kontum, awaiting bad weather 
that would protect attacking forces 
from American air strikes. They 
have already captured the district 
town of Bong Son near the coast 
cast of Kontum. 20,000 men with 
supporting tank units are believed 


to be moving north and south of. 


the city in a pincer movement. 
Some are less than 6 miles outside 
the city. 

MONDAY, MAY 1 
Quang Tri fell in a major victory 


WINE IS THE 
DRINK OF THE GODS 


Come on out to our Tast- 
ing Room and join Apollo, 
Bacchus, Hercules and the 
rest of the gang. You'll 

agree with them that our 
fruit wines are pure nectar. 


BARGETTO 
WINERY 


3535 North Main Street 
Soquel, California 


as low as $249 (round trip) 
as low as $289 (round trip) 
as low as $279 (round trip) 


as low as $149 (one way) 
as low as $149 (one way) 


as low as $76 (one way) 
as low as $76 (one way) 


or call (415) 922-1434 
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for Hanoi as the defense of the city 
crumbled into a disorderly rout 
after the ARVN military command 
decided that defense was hopeless 
and relief was impossible. 10,000 
government defenders were told to 
fend for themselves as American 
advisors and senior South Viet- 
namese officers were evacuated by 
helicopter. The fall of Quang Tri 
gives the North control of virtually 
an entire province and access to 
Hue, only 25 miles from their main 
battle lines. Two convoys were 
reported blown up south of Hue on 
the road to the city of Da Nang 
which is also a vital American 
airbase. 


TUESDAY, MAY 2 


North Vietnamese tanks overran 
Artillery Base Nancy, 20 miles 
Jrom Hue. In Washington, the 
Pentagon conceded that the South 
Vietnamese face ‘a very serious 
situation” and said that no one 
can predict the outcome of the 
current offensive. 


ARVN forces are forming a new 
defense line 16 miles north of Hue 
lo try and fend off the North 
Vietnamese advancing from 
Quang Tri. The recent arrival of 
the aircraft carrier Midway adds to 
the five carriers now operating off 


the coast and bolsters: the hope 


that Hue'can be held by air power. 


A UH-I! helicopter was shot 
down by a North Vietnamese heat- 
seeking missile southeast of Quang 
Tri. These missiles are a new 
addition to the North's array of 
weaponry 


Compiled by Clare Bell 
and John Bryant 


SOME GRAD 


MACE 
AT ORD 


From Front Page 


escalated air war in Vietnam and 
“American imperialism and 
militarism” throughout the world. 

When the demands were turned 
down, demonstrators proceeded 
with a plan to control traffic on 
Highway 1 and to distribute 
antiwar leaflets to passing 
motorists. 

Protestors moved across the 
highway in front of the gate and 
blocked traffic. Leafleting began 
smoothly but was broken up by 
California Highway Patrolmen 
and members of the Tac Squad 
within minutes. 

Most members of the protesting 
group were pushed south along the 
shoulder of the highway; ap- 
proximately seventy persons 
remained at the gate to Fort Ord 
with the VVAW. 


U.S. CONGRESS 


Compiled by David Wolff 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
H. R. 14056 


Forbids authorization of funds 
for U.S. war efforts in North and 
South Vietnam, Cambodia, and 
Laos after thirty days. Provides 
that, if North Vietnamese have not 
released prisoners of war after 
twenty days, that the deadline for 
an end to expenditures be ex- 
tended for thirty days. U.S. 
reaction to a North Vietnamese 
refusal to release POWs would be 
subject to Congressional ‘action. 


SCHOOLS _ 


CITY ON A HILL PRESS 


Demonstrators continued to 
leaflet and block traffic as they 
were shoved down the road by 
police. 

On the way to Seaside, Martha 
Jacksen, a Merrill student, became 
separated from the group. She was 
maced from behind and from the 
side. 

Nearly blinded, she was escorted 

to a van driven by Bob Arney, a 
Stevenson student, who had been 
driving back and forth on Highway 
1 since the beginning of the 
demonstration. _ 

After Martha got into the van, a 
Tac Squad officer approached the 
van and began to pound on the 
driver’s window with his stick, 

If Arney did not roll down the 
window, the officer said, ‘I'll 
break the window and drag you 
out through it.” 

Arney had refused to move 
forward in order to avoid hitting 
persons blockading the freeway. 

As the group entered Seaside, 
and began leafleting again, police 
attacked in earnest; approximately 
one third of the group was maced; 
some were knocked down by club- 
swinging police. ; 

Laurié Garret made the mistake 
of laughing at a _ policeman. 
“What's so funny?” he asked, and 
clubbed her on the head. 

Persons at the back of the group 
were particularly hard hit. A 
common cop tactic was to reach 
around from behind a person and 
blast mace into their face from a 
range of less than one foot. 

At about the same time—2:00 
pm—those people who had 
remained behind at the gate to 
Fort Ord decided to return to 


- Seaside. 
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ARE MORE CHALLENGING 
THAN OTHERS 


It’s graduation day and silver wings as an Air Force 


there you stand...diploma 
in hand and future in doubt. 
You could go on to graduate 
school.Or youcould look for 
Rhee ever-tighten- 
ing job market.Or,you could 
put your education to work 
immediately by applying for 
the Air Force's OfficerTrain- 
ing School program. 
Upon qualification, 
you'll find ourself begin- 
ie of specialized 


ajobin to 


ning 12 wee 


| 

| 
study designed to prepare | 
you for the challenge and | Date of Birth 
responsibilities of an officer’s | 
commission. And, give you | 
the chance to go on to flight 
school to earn those famous 


limit. 


Name. 
Address 


City 


State 


Date of Graduation 


Please send me more information on Air Force OTS. 


County 


pilot or navigator. 

OTS is your chance to 
break away from the crowd 
and be recognized. For all the 
facts, mail inthe coupon.Or, 
call 800-631-1972 toll free: 

Remember,withan Air 
Force future, the sky’s no 
* In New Jersey call 800-062-2803. 


DIRECTORATE OF ADVERTISING ( RSAV) 
aera Gy AIR FORCE BASE 


“ips a> eee, 


== School == 


T understand there is no obligation. 


| Find yourself in the Air Force. | 


| 
| 
| 
Sex 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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CITY ON A HILL PRESS 


MACE AT 
ORD 


Traffic on Highway 1 by this 
time had been rerouted through 
the fort and leafleting activities 
were becoming ineffectual. 

Ray Shonholtz, an attorney 
from Monterey’s Military Law 
Project, talked with Sheriff 
Davenport of Monterey County 
and with the commander of the 
Highway SPatrol on the scene. 
Shonholtz later said that Sheriff 
Jack Davenport had raised no 
objections. 

Shonholtz told the protesters 
that they had permission to march 
back to Seaside along the highway 
shoulder. 

The demonstrators had _ split 
into two groups by the time they 
were attacked. 

The leading contingent was 
composed largely of members of 
the VVAW. Jerry Hutton, a 
VVAW member from Monterey, 
was carrying the organization's 
banner. 

After the group had crossed the 
freeway toward the exit and were 
on the west side of the road, Tac 
Squad members leapt out of their 
van (a demonstrator later termed 
its inconspicuous color a 
““camoulflage tan’’) and attacked 
the group. 

“Get the guy with the banner,” 
one cop screamed. 

Hutton was knocked to the 
ground and kicked by Tac Squad 
members. The banner was taken, 
as were a Viet Cong flag and a red 
flag belonging to protestors. 

The group coming up slightly 
behind the veterans were attacked 
and maced near a grove of trees on 
the other side of the road. 

Bob Crespi, Acting Assistant 
Professor of Spanish Literature at 
Crown College fell as he fled 
through the trees. 

A Tac Squad officer stood over 
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NOW 


Crespi, who had lost his glasses, 
and emptied his can of mace onto 
Crespi’s face and ears as he lay 
helpless on the ground 

The Highway Patrol was not 
involved in any of the macing. 
“The CHP were really good,” a 
demonstrator said at Wednesday's 
news conference. 

In all, over 80 people were 
maced, including at least 50 UCSC 
students and 7 faculty members. 

In a radio statement on 
Monday, Sheriff Davenport denied 
that his Tactical Squad used Mace 
or other such weapons on the 
demonstrators, and many 
newspapers reported that there 
were no incidents during the 
afternoon’s action. 

The Military Law Project in 
Monterey is presently compiling 
evidence and considering what 
form of legal action should be 
taken against the Tactical Squad. 

Anyone who was attacked or 
who witnessed any form of attack 
during the demonstration should 
come to the Anti-War Center in 
the Stevenson Jlly Room to file 
affidavits. 

Any pictures which exist of the 
Macings are also badly needed for 
the legal action and should be 
brought to the Jolly Room. 
Right now much of the comment 
of the demonstration is focused on 
police brutality. Peace proponents, 
however, feel that another out- 
come of the demonstration is even 
more inportant. The demon- 
strators set up detailed plans to 
express militantly their opposition 
to the war, and were able to carry 
out their planned action even in 
the face of strong police op- 
position. 

Since the demonstration, Fort 
Ord GI's have expressed their 
appreciation of our show of 
solidarity with them. 

Robert Boriskin, who chaired 
Wednesday’s meeting, pointed out 
that traffic on Highway 1 is halted 
everyday for construction. ‘‘I don.t 
see the hardhats getting maced,” 
he said. 


OPEN 


WEEKDAYS 12 p.m. - 4:30 p.m. 
SAT.-SUN. 12 p.m.-12 a.m. 


Ferrell’s Donut Shop #2 


1713 Mission 423-3448 


“best coffee and 


donuts in town’”’ 
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SPRINGTIME 
IN BEIRUT 
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of “Beirut belly’ which does not 
always respond to medication. All 
the members of our original U.C. 
delegation were stricken, except 
for yours truly, who carried on in 
the best Santa Cruz tradition. In 
addition to a background in Saga 
food, a knowledge of Arabic and 
French is very useful. English 
speakers may be found in larger 
cities. J 

e Beirut, the most modern and 
cosmopolitan city in the Middle 
East, is a good place to start from. 
She is ready to cater to your needs 
and eccentricities, whatever they 
may be. Here, also, the best 
monetary exchange rates and 
travel agents are to be found. 

@ Possession or smuggling of 
hashish is a definite no-no. Don't 


expect any help from. the 
American Embassy if you get 
caught. 

e The overland route from 
Beirut to India requires time and 
patience, but in recent years it has 
lost some of its snob appeal as it 
has become a veritable “hippie 
highway". For those jet-setters 
who have been everywhere, I 
recommend a boat trip from 
Atrica to India and the Maldive 
Islands. Details of this trip are still 
secret, but one of our U.C. 
students is working on it. 

The hospitality is often over- 
whelming, even amidst the 
corrugated — tin 
Palestinean refugee camps. The 
peoples here are also not as anti- 
U.S. as the American press would 
have you believe. 

I remain faithfully, Your Man in 
Beirut. 

Editor's Note: Mr. Rajan is 
presently studying at the American 
University of Beirut. He is a junior 


[rom UCSC. 


SELLER 


PAUL A GAUTHIFR ~ Prop. 


3051 North Porter Street. (Old San Jose Roud 
Soquel California 95073 
Telephone (408, 475-4107 


DELICIOUS 


Plan. Bear ko Creay 


Homemade Honey and Carob with 33 others 


Soquel at Branciforte 


all natural flavors 


Open Pri. & Sat. Hl 10-36 


MISSION AND BAY STREETS 
LOREAL HAIR PRODUCTS—— DRUGS 


To and from Los Angeles, San Francisco, 


Sacramento, San Diego, San Jose, Oakland, 

Hollywood-Burbank, Ontario, and Long Beach. 
Sharing any of PSA’s 160 daily flights is a gas. And 
with our low air fares, flying PSA isn't a whole lot 
more expensive than hitching. Anyway it’s hard 
to get a ride on the runway. So why not stick 
your thumb in the phone instead, and dial us for 


a reservation? 
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> BONESIO LIQUOR STORE 


Liquer-Wine-Boor 
OP 7 DAYS A WEEK 
9:00 A.M.—2:00 A.M. DAILY 


GROCERIES | 
AND 
SUNDRIES 


HALF | AALe use ea ast OR 
HALF EMeOTY Cale | AALe use ea ast 


shacks’ of 
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, : 
| CAMERA suor | 


\! 19 Walnut Ave. 423-7103 
Custom Processing 


i 
35mm film 4 
Chemicals and Paper 
Eastman Kodak : 
\ 

( 


Student PicOunt 


( 

4 

| Color Processing 
( 

& 


given R # west coast 
oh race 6220 One Way: $175 
FLICMPP TO tsRAcL, ORIENT & WITHIN EUn.7E 

" Phone 415/ 365-8625 
E560. Wt Reantarde Ra. Redmond City. Ca = 


your wines in Europe. We will be 
happy to serve you! 


WESTSIDE AUTO 
FOREIGN & DOMESTIC 
REPAIR 


VW Engine Rebuilding: 
$100 + parts 
$60 + parts 


VW Valve job: 


$180 complete 
Free C ormiseraon 


Have a boee day anyhow 


Ouman a Sut PLIES 


somvowenl ON GEY J 


engineering supplies 


( school supplies 
rd 


423-6940 
1319 Pacific Garden Mall 
Santa C.ruz 


2 -(Q__ 


Palace 
Stationers 


COMMERCIAL STATIONAR 
ART SUPPLIES . 
DRAFTING SUPPLIES 
GREETING CARDS 

GIFTS 

STUDY LAMPS 
DICTIONARIES & POSTERS 


_ 1364 Pacific Ave. 423-1399 
Open 9-5:30 Mon.-Sat. 


MONEY. 
ORDERS 


ams 


ONE INCER IM EDN ar Gp 
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OVERNIGHT BIKING 

An overnight bicycle trip 
(particularly for inexperienced 
cyclists) is scheduled for this 
Saturday & Sunday, May 5 & 6. 
The group will leave at 10 a.m. 
trom the Fieldhouse and ride to 
Sunset State Beach. Since there is 
only room for 14 people, you must 
sign up for a reservation in the PE 
office. It only costs $1.00, ... call 
Candy LOVE at 2531 for more 


nfo. 
STUDENTS NEEDED 
TO WORK AT 
POLLING PLACES 

Students interested in working 
tor the County of Santa Cruz as 
workers at the polling facilities 
jiocated on campus should contact 
the Placement & Career Planning 
Center at Applied Sciences Room 
358 

These positions will be for the 
entire day June 6th. Applicants 
must be registered to vote in Santa 
Cruz County. 


COMPUTER FILMS 


Artist/Filmmaker Stan van der 
Beek, visiting professor from Ca- 
lifornia Institute ‘ 
of the Arts will show and lecture 
about his recent Computer Films 
tonight from 8-10 p.m. The 
program is free and will be held in 
the Performing Arts Concert Hall. 


LITERATURE AND 
ECO CONSCIOUSNESS 


‘‘Pastoral and Picaresques: 
Literary Sources on Ecological 
Consciousness” is the topic of 
Joseph Meeker’s talk to be given 
on Wednesday, May 10, from 
1:30-3 p.m. in Room 313 Applied 
Sciences. Meeker, a fellow of 
Kresge College, is concerned with 
the environment and Man's 
future. Admission is free. 


MUCH ADO 


Tickets are now on sale tor - 
Much Ado About Nothing. , the 
Theater Arts Committee Spring 
quarter production. Here's how it 
works: 

On Thursday, May 18 (opening 
night), seats will not be reserved, 
and the prices are $1.00 for 
students and Sr. Citizens and 
$2.00 for general admission. 

For all other performances (May 
19-21), prices are $1.25 and $2.50. 
Seats will be reserved. Tickets not 
sold in advance will be sold at the 
door. 

Performances begin at 8:00 
p-m., and there is a 2:30 p.m. 
matinee on Sunday, May 21. 

For advance tickets, call 429- 


GATE or pick them up at the. 


C&R office next to the Whole 
Earth Restaurant. 


HOSPITAL TOUR 


Students planning careers in 
medicine are invited to participate 
in seminars with doctors from the 
Santa Cruz area. Arrangements 
are being made for an evening 
meeting at Dominican Hospital 
sometime in May. Discussion will 
center on application strategies 
and ‘the job realities of health 
careers. A tour of the hospital will 
be included. 

For information and 
vations contact the Placement & 


reser-_ 


Career Planning Center, Appl. Sci. 
Room 358. Telephone 429-2182. 


SUMMER EMPLOYMENT 
RAP SESSION 

A rap session concerning 
possibilities for summer em- 
ployment, full and part time, will 
be held in Rm. 301 Applied 
Sciences from noon to | p.m. on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, May 9 
and 10. Personnel from the 
Placement and Career Center will 
be availablé for discussion of 
strategy and realistic op- 
portunities. 

Everyone is invited to come and 
bring questions and/or ideas. 


30-MILE BIKE LOOP 
FOR EXPERTS 


A bike trip for experienced 
riders will be led by the Sierra 
Club this Saturday, May 6. Riders 
will meet at Aptos High School at 
8:45 a.m. for a 30-mile loop trip 
starting on San Andreas Road’and 
ending on Freedom Boulevard. 
Most of the trip will be along the 
seashore. Four-speed or ten-speed 
bikes will be needed. Bring lunch 
and water. For further info. call 
423-0919. The public is invited. 


PREVIEW 


Selected shorts from Audrey 
Stanley's ‘Much Ado About 
Nothing” will be performed by 
students at Stevenson’s College 
Night this Monday, May 8. The 
presentation will begin at 6:45 
p.m. in the Stevenson Dining Hall. 


TUTORING IN 
MATH AND PHYSICS 


' Barry Walton, graduate student 
in physics (affiliated with Cowell) 
has been appointed Cowell 
Resident Tutor. He is happy to 
help Cowell and EOP students in 
mathematics and _ physics. He 
resides in 410 Morrison, x4327. He 
is at home Tuesdays and Thur- 
sdays, 7-l0pm, and has a 

generous open-door policy as well. 
Students outside of Cowell may 
also take advantage of his services. 


VIETNAM BENEFIT 


The Medical Aid Committee for 
Vietnam is holding a sale and 
auction May 6-7 at 328 Broadway 
(Broadway & Clay) in Santa Cruz, 
and needs donations. Donations of 
books, clothing, records, or 
anything saleable, should be 
brought to 338B (College V), 314 


Parrington (Cowell), 304 Galen 
(Crown), B-11 or F-3 (Kresge), 
327A or 532B (Merrill), Jolly Room 
(Stevenson), Bookshop Santa Cruz 
or 328 Broadway, or 117 Saxon 
Ave., Capitola. If you’d like to 
make baked goods, contact Davia 
at x4336 or Ed at x4374, 


CAMPUSWIDE CHESS 


Campuswide chess matches are 
held every Friday evening from 
8:00 p.m. to 12:00 a.m. in Room 
222 at Cowell College. The 
matches, sponsored by the College 
V Chess Club, will continue 
through June 9. 


OPEN FORUM CANCELLED 


Due to lack of agenda, the 
Campus Planning Committee 
Open Forum Meeting planned for 
May 8 at Student Music East has 
been cancelled. 


STUDENT CONFERENCE 
ON FINANCIAL AIDS 


Approximately 150 students 
from all 3 segments of higher 
education in California will attend 
a student legislative conference in 
Sacramento this Monday and 
Tuesday, May 8 and 9. 

Prime sponsors of the con- 
ference will be Paul Gassaway and 
Kati Perry of the UC Student 
Lobby, and Fred Dusel of the 
California Community Colleges 
Student Government Association 
(CCCSGA) Studen. Lobby. -Joe 
Hay of the California State 
Colleges Student Presidents’ 
Association (CSCSPA) Lobby is 
also a sponsor. 

The most important accent of 
the conference will be ways of 
pressuring state legislators to 
approve a package of financial aid 
bills which could revolutionize 
students’ financial situations. 

In addition to speakers and 
workshops under the direction of 
student activists, the conference 
will host Lt. Gov. Ed Reinecke, 
Assby. Speaker Bob Moretti, 
Gubernatorial hopeful Senator 
George Mossvneand Fred Marler, 
Senate GOP floor leader. 

The conference fee is $14. Any 
UCSC student interested in at- 
tending should contact Lynn 
Meadow or Charles Scott at 
UCSC, or call the UC Student 
Lobby on. the tie-lne at 8-128- 
20206. 


TRANSCENDENTAL 
MEDITATION 


Introductory lecture on 
Transcendental Meditation will be 
given tonight at 8 p.m. in Roo 
10S of Merrill College. 


Classified advertisements may be placed by mail! or by phone. : | 
All classified advertisements must be pre-paid. Rates: 50¢ for 

| the first 20 words, 5é for each additional word. Deadline is i 
Tuesday noon. 
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ANOTHER COMMUNITY 
FOR PEACE 


In sympathy with the May 4 
Emergency Nationwide 
Moratorium, a newly formed 
Santa Cruz grassroots 
organization, Another Community 
for Peace, is holding a peace rally 
Thursday afternoon at 4:30 on the 
steps of the post office. 

Morry Lindros, executive 
director of the Community Action 
Board, will address the assembly 
which will be chaired by University 
of California student Andy Safer. 
While speakers explore the theme 
of individual responsibility in 
ending the war in Vietnam, letter- 
writing facilities will be available 
to those in attendance. Targets of 
the letter-writing campaign will 
first of all include H. S. Geneen, 
president and chairman of the 
board of ITT, one of the cor- 
porations manufacturing com- 
ponents for the electronic bat- 
tlefield in Southeast Asia. Letters 
supporting the Gravel-Mondale- 
Drinan Bill to end the war will also 
be written. 

Another Community for Peace 
was formed by individuals in Santa 
Cruz who are deeply concerned 
about this country’s involvement 
in the war in Vietnam and want to 
both collectively and individually 
express their anti-war dissent. 
Besides sponsoring such activities 
as Thursday’s_ rally, the 
organization will be taking a lead 
in the boycott of goods produced 
by Continental Baking Company, 
a subsidiary of ITT. Such goods 
include Wonder Bread, Hostess 
Cupcakes, Twinkies, Profile Bread 
and Morton’s frozen foods. On 
Sunday, the group will be 
leafletting local churches about 
the boycott as well as carrying air 
war initiative petitions. 


FOR RENT 


Large 1 bedroom Duplex near UCSC i DOMICILE NEEDED: 


bus lane, after May 15, students 
need only apply. $125/month call 
335-7090 or 429-2179. 


CAMERAS 


16mm _ Bolex movie camera with 

zoom lens $695 also fresh 16mm 

rein halal film 30% off call 426- 
5. 


For Sale: 4 x5 Graphic View 1! 


Camera & Case w. Schneider 150mm | 


symmer lens & Schneider 90mm Ang- 
ulon lens. Tripod & some acessor- 
ies. $300/offer. Call Bob 423-6370. 


LOST 


LOST: wire-rimmed eyeglasses in 
black case and one multi-colored 
heckbook with my name, address, 
phone. Call Bill, 426-0182. 


LOST DOG: Small black male, 4mo. 
spotted white chest, brown eyebrows 
brown and white legs, white patch 
on butt. Collar. Call 426-3899 or 
come by Apartment C-13. Reward 
Ee OE EE a ee 
LOST: female puppy, shepard-mix 
black, white and tan with floppy 
brown ears, Fri., 28, on campus 
Call 423-7661. 


People interested in being part 
of Another Community for Peace 
can contact the group’s temporary 
headquarters at 118 Miles in Santa 
Cruz or 423-2605. 


WATKINS-JOHNSON 
DEMONSTRATION 


A demonstration was an- 
nounced this week by the Watkins- 
Johnson Tactical Committee for 
Friday, May 5, at 7:15 a.m. 
Carpools will be leaving from the 
Cowell Circle at 6:45 a.m., the 
demonstration will congregate at 
the Kings Village Shopping Center 
in Scotts Valley. For additional 
information call the UCSC Anti- 
war Activities Center at 429-4360. 


BLOOD DRIVE 


Tomorrow, Friday, May 5, the 
Central Coast Blood Drive will 
take place in the Field House from 
1 to S p.m. This is the last in a 
series of three blood collections on 
the UCSC campus this year. 

The Intercollegiate Studies 
Association, sponsor of the drive, 
is requesting the participation of 
student, faculty, and staff. 

Anyone over the age of 18 may 
contribute, and all donors are 
requested to eat lunch but to 
refrain from eating fatty foods. 

About one hour will be needed 
to complete the process, although 
only ten minutes are spent in the 
actual donation. 

Anyone donating blood which is 
not already earmarked for a friend 
will have his own and his family’s 
blood needs met for the coming 
year. 

Each year the Santa Cruz 
community uses more blood than 
it can donate, and it is hoped that 
contributions from the University 
may be able to make up this 
deficiency. 


ROOM WANTED 


If you have/ 
know of large secluded place for 
July, August, September, contact us: 
Wilson, P.O. Box 4420, Irvine, Ca. 
92664. 

2 es es es 
WANTED IMMEDIATELY: Two 
bedroom house for permanant ren- 
tal in Santa Cruz area. One child 
423-2958 or 429-2191. Reward. 

Gn se ee ee ee 


$25.00 REWARD: for vertical or 
horizontal space. UC student/emplo- 
yee seeks to rent one bedroom 
house in Sante Cruz area by June 
15 or July 1. will also consider 
subletting for summer only. Call 423- 
9607. Mark Leyes. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Raleigh Super Course—like new $110 
Has Reynolds 531 frame and_Huret 
derailleur. Truely a good light- 
weight bicycle. Call Dan. 429-4266. 


EE es ee ee 
HELP WANTED Sell BESTLINE— 
safe biodegradable household and 
commercial cleaning products that 
work. Economic too! 30% to 50% 
Profit! Start now or summer work. 
Cali Mr. Anderson. 688-6629. 
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Jewish students wishing to spend 
a weekend free of charge at a home 


away from home near Santa Cruz 
call Rev. Paul Yates, Friends of 
Israel, 335-7618. 
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FIELD TRIPS 


Two six-day mountaineering 
field trips (beginners & advanced) 
will be held in the Sierra Nevada 
this fall by the University Ex- 
tension. 

On August 28-September 2, 
beginners will be introduced to 
cross-country travel, river crossing, 
moraine and talus travel, rock and 
Alpine climbing. 

From September 4-9, more 
experienced climbers will learn 


advanced climbing and moun- * 


taineering techniques including 
snow and ice travel and 
bivouacking. 

Both sections will cover the 
history and philosophies of 
mountain climbing , and problems 
created by human impact on the 
mountain environment. 

Instructor Joseph McKeown, 
certified leader of the Sierra Club 
Rock Climbing section, and 
former head climbing ranger at 
Yosemite National Park. He will 
be assisted by experienced 
mountaineers. 

Both sections operate from a 
base camp where camping and 
indoor lodging is available. Fee is 
$115 for beginning section and 
$140 for advanced, including 
tuition and climbing equipment. 

For information, write the 
University of California Extension, 
Santa Cruz, California, 95060, or 
phone 429-2821. 


LIGHTHOUSE POINT 


Anyone interested in organizing 
and working against the proposed 
convention center, shopping center 
and hotel complex at Lighthouse 
Point, please call Jerry or Lynn at 
426-5755, evenings. Your help is 
vitally needed! 


QUICK CITY 


A temporary community will be 
built in one day and followed by a 
3-day (May 25-28) multi-media 
seminar on whole systems, in- 
cluding: land use and preserving 
our natural environment, the 
alternative sources of energy, food 
production, recycled resources, 
alternative attitudes of thought 
(nomadics). | Communication 
groups will document “Quick 
City” activities with film, audio & 
video. Groups will provide cheap, 
efficient shelter using do-it- 
yourself skills, inexpensive 
technology, recycled materials, 
dome membrane structure, etc. 
QC site will be just north of Los 
Angeles. Any persons interested in 
participating should send feed- 
back to Quick City, Cal Institute 
of the Arts, Valencia, Calif. 
91355. They will send assimilated 
feedback back. 


ALTERNATIVE 
POWER SOURCES 


A conference on alternative 
sources of power is being planned 
for June 2-4 at Heathcote. For 
more details, write to: School ‘of 
Living, Box 129, Rte. 1, Freeland, 
MD 21503. 


TO STUDENT GROUPS 
FROM THE WHOLE 
EARTH RESTAURANT 


Dear People: 

The w.e. restaurant would like 
to renew its commitment to all of 
you by letting you know that our 
facilities are available for 
meetings, dinners, and other 
activities (within reason). 

W.e. would like to be a place 
where the different elements of the 
university community can come 
together without the constraints of 
the collegiate and disciplinary 
structure. 

Please feel free to contact us at 
426-8255, or come on over and ask 
for Loren. W.e.’re open from 9:00 
to 12:00 a.m., Mondays through 
Fridays and from 6:00 p.m. to 
12:00 a.m. on Saturdays. W.e. are 
very busy between noon and two 
o'clock, so try to come at some 
other time. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
ASSISTANT POSITION 
OPEN AUGUST 1 
AT MERCED COLLEGE 


Lowell F. Barker, President of 
Merced College, has announced 
that the position of Student 
Activities Assistant will be open 
as of approximately August 1, 
1972. ' 

The Student Activities 
Assistant, under the general 
supervision of the Dean of 
Student Activities and Com- 
munity Services, assists in the 
organization and implementation 
of various student functions as 
assigned, e.g., dances, rallies, 
club activities, pep squad, student 
activities, and feature articles on 
students, insstructional and extra- 
curricular activities. 

Desireable qualifications for the 
position are as follows: 

Education: A.B. preferred but 
not required. Journalism major 
preferred but not required. 

Experience: Applicants should 
have experience in actual par- 
ticipation in student activities 
during their high ssvool and/or 
college careers. 

Ability: Applicants should have 
a major or minor in journalism 
with the ability to write news 
releases, néws and feature ar- 
ticles, including pictures, and edit 
publications. 

Salary: ranges from $570 to 
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$716 per month on an 11-month 
contract. 

Interested persons should 
contact Lowell F. Barker, 
President, Merced College, 3600 
M Street, Merced, California 
95340. 


MONTHLY TESTING AT 
ADMISSIONS OFFICE 
BEGINS MAY 20 


Beginning Saturday, May 20, 
the Admissions Office at UC, 
Santa Cruz. will begin offering a 
monthly testing service for people 
who have never let not going to 
college interfere with their 
education. 

Called CLEP (for College Level 
Examination Program), the 60 to 
90 minute tests are designed to 


‘ show people how much they know, 


regardless of where or how they 
received their knowledge—from 
on the job experience to watching 
a television lecture course. 

Although CLEP does not grant 
college credit, over 900 colleges 
and universities, including UCSC, 
grant college credit on the basis of 
CLEP scores. 

The service has proved a boon to 
anyone who has had to drop their 
formal education in order to raise 
a tamily or go to work but who now 
wants to return to school. That 
extra credit from CLEP scores can 
cut down the time and expense an 
ordinary educational program 
might take. 

Also, many businesses, in- 
dustries, government agencies and 
professional groups are accepting 
the tests as the basis for ad- 
vancement, licensing, admission to 


further training, and other 
benefits. 
Other users are a_ growing 


number of young college entrants 
and military personnel who use the 
scores to gain a head start on their 
college careers. 

The general examinations are 
multiple-choice questions in any of 
five categories to show general 
knowledge in composition, math, 
natural or social sciences, or the 
humanities. Fee for taking one is 
$15: for two or more it is $25. 

There are 29 Subject 
examinations, including American 
history, elementary computer 
programming, money & banking, 
geology, English Literature, 
statistics, and educational 
psychology. The fee for each is 
$15. 

Anyone may register, pay the 
fees, and take one or several of the 
examinations. For a brochure on 
the program and an application 
form, write N. Manfred Shafter, 
Admissions office, UCSC, ~ 
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TUESDAY 


8:00 - 10:15: Steve Johnson and John Riehl. 
10:15 - 12:30: Ed Newman. 

12:30 - 2:45: Jeff Ehrlich. 

2:45 - 5:00: Brian Bisnett. 


WEDNESDAY 


8:00 - 10:15: Glen Gertmenian. 
10:15 - 12:30: Greg Fisher. 
12:30 - 2:45: C. Otter Wickworth. 
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2:45 - 5:00: Glenn Howard. ( 
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THURSDAY 


8:00 - 10:15: Steve Johnson and John Riehl. 

- 12:30: Brian Payne. 

1:30 - 2:45: Glenn Hirsch and Leonard Kobrinski. 
2:45 - 5:00: Janese Beckwith. 


FRIDAY 


8:00 - 10:15: Dave Alexander. 

10:15 - 12:30: Mike Gould. 

12:30 - 2:45: Malcom Brown. 

2:45 - 5:00: Mike Goldberg and Dave Moore. 
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THURSDAY, MAY 4 
FILM SCREENING & TALK 

B , Artist-film maker/Showing his recent com- 
pm/Perf. Arts Concert Hall/Admission free 
COWELL COLLEGE NIGHT 
Do piece directed by Jean Berkstresser/7:15 pm/Cowell 
RY READING 
2 REXROTH/8:00 pm/Merrill Dining Hall/Admission, 50 


FRIDAY, MAY 5 


THESIS PRODUCTION 
Including music and dance/Original choreography and music by Eddie 
lickman/8:30 pm/ Stevenson D.H./Admission free 
CHESS MATCH 

8:00 pm/Room 222, Cowell College/Admission Free 


SATURDAY, MAY 6 


THESIS PRODUCTION 
FOLK CONCERT 


DOC WATSON & SON, Fol Artists/8:30 pm/College V Dining 
Hall/Admission: $3.50, general; $2.50, students 


FIELD TRIP-OUTING 
Bicycle overnight (inexperienced cyclists particularly welcome) to Sunset 
State Beach/Sign up for reservation in PE Office/Leave 10:00 am to 
?/Fieldhouse/ Admission, $1.00 


SUNDAY, MAY 7 


CONCERT 
ROWN CHAMBER PLAYERS/3:00 pm/Crown Dining Hall/Ad- 


MONDAY, MAY 8 


COLLEGE NIGHT 
Stevenson College Dining Hall/6:45 pm 
Audrey Stanley’s “MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING’’/Stevenson 
Dining Hall/6:00 pm to 7:30pm 


TUESDAY, MAY 9 


CONCERT-LECTURE 
BESSIE JONES: ‘“‘Songs and Games of Georgia Sea Islands’’/8:00 
pm/Stevenson D.H./Admission: $5.00, general; $2.50, students 


WHOLE EARTH SEMINAR 


PROFESSOR R.V. FISHER* UCSB/‘‘The Flow Regime Concept and 
Pyroclastic Flows’/4:00 pm/Room 165, Appl. Sci./Admission, free 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 10 


COLLOQUIAM 
Environment and Man’s Future/JOSEPH MEEKER, Fellow of Kresge 
College/“‘Pastoral and Picaresques: Literary Sources on Ecological 
Consciousness”/1:30 pm/Room 313, Appl. Sci./Admission, free 


COLLEGE NIGHT 
Merrill College Dining Hall/6:45 pm 


RECITAL 


ROGER LEBOW, cello/1:00 to 1:30 pm/Provost’s House, Crown 
College/Admission Free 


THURSDAY, MAY 11 


POETRY READING 
WILLIAM WITHERUP and RAYMOND CARVER’/8:00 pm/Sesno 
Gallery Lounge, College V/ Admission, 50 cents 


OLLEGE NIGHT 
Crown College Dining Hall/6:00 pm 


OWELL COLLEGE NIGHT 
Play: “I’M HERBERT”, with Dan Goldstein and Sue Morgenstern/7:15 
pm/Cowell Dining Hall 


MEDIEVAL FAIRE 
Crown College Area/Starts 6:00 pm, Thurs. through 6:00 pm Sunda 
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From Front Page 


blue-collar workers and people in 
rural areas, as was demonstrated 
mainly in Massachusetts and 
Wisconsin. In Wisconsin, for 
example, he obtained 29 per cent 
of the blue-collar worker vote, 
against 21 per cent for Humphrey, 
21 per cent for Wallace and 11 per 
cent for Muskie; in rural areas he 
scored even higher by gaining 52 
per cent of the total vote, against 
14 per cent for Humphrey, 14 per 
cent for Wallace, and 4 per cent 
for Muskie. 

In addition to the regular voters 
and students’ support, he has also 
been getting the endorsement of 
many political figures in the 
country such as Senators Abraham 
Ribicoff (D-Conn), Fred Harris (D- 
Okla), William Proxmire (D- 
Wisc); Governor Pat Lucey of 
Wisconsin; Representative John 
Connyors of Michigan; Julian 
Bond, ete. 

LOCAL CAMPAIGN 

As far as local organization is 
concerned, many UCSC students 
have been very actively working on 
behalf of Senator McGovern’s 
campaign. 

This has been in_part the result 
of McGovern's showing in recent 
primarics and a géneral anti-war 
feeling. al 

AST Fall quarter, when a few 
students decided to work on this 
campaign, the total number was 
no more than 8-10. 

‘At the most recent meeting, on 
Monday, April 24, in’ the Cowell 
Fikeside Lounge, the number was 


a little over a hundred, but the 
total number of volunteers so far is 
about 400. 

Some of the early organizers are 
John Laird, Jeff Wells, Louis 
Trager, and Steve Cramer. They 
have put together an organization 
that is spreading on campus and in 
town. They feel at this point the 
crucial need for the Senator to win 
California and the answer is hard 
work and dedication. 

With about 400 UCSC student 
volunteers so far, the strategy for 
Santa Cruz County consists of two 
major activities: (1) talking on the 
phone to registered Democrats, 
and (2) seeing them personally to 
explain McGovern’s views. 

This strategy, according to Steve 
Cramer of UCSC who was actively 
working in the Wisconsin Primary, 
has been a major success for the 
McGovern victories in all the 
states where the Senator has 
actively campaigned. 

At this point there are about 
30,000 registered Democrats in 
Santa Cruz County, all of whom 
the organization hopes to talk to. 

ouls Trager, one of the student 
coordinators, feels that the 
Senator has a very good chance of 
defeating Humphrey in this 
County because in the California 
Congressional Primary of 1970, 
George Brown defeated \John 
Tunney. 

Brown was far more liberal than 
Tunney and won the county. 

As far as minorities are con- 
cerned, Trager also feels that 
Humphrey does not have a good 
chance to win all their votes in 
Santa -Cruz County. Humphrey 
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has been getting most of the Black 
votes in Wisconsin and Penn- 
sylvania, where he got 3 our of 
every 4 Black votes. 

Santa Cruz, and the state as a 
whole, McGovern’s need for 
minority support is widely 
recognized. They helped John F. 
Kennedy in 1960, and Robert F. 
Kennedy in 1968 because they 
constitute almost 20 per cent of the 
state population. 

Presently McGovern not only 
enjoys the strong backing of well- 
known Californian Black leaders 
such as Assemblymen Willie 
Brown, John Miller, Leon Ralph 
and Mayor Widener of Berkeley; 
but on a nationwide level he has 
won the support of Julian Bond, 
Jesse Jackson, and Ralph Aber- 
nathy. Chicano, Asian, and Native 
American leaders have given 
McGovern little support, possibly 
because many leaders, especially 
Chicanos, have sought to become 
independent and support their 
own cause, as in the case of La 
Raza Unida Party. They have 
come to realize that pledging 
themselves to one particular 
candidate would not make them 
much better off. One of the tasks 
of the McGovern forces in regard 


to minorities is to prove them that _ 


the Senator is committed to their 
cause. 

At UCSC, 
minority students 
McGovern campaign is rather 
limited and the local student 
organizers will welcome anyone 
who wants to join it. Local 
headquarters may be reached at 
427-1566. 
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“students decided 
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a much diminished group ot 
to go on a 
rotating strike for one day a week 
(today is the first day), in a meeting 
Monday that lasted an hour, and 
in which debate was almost 
nonexistent. 

The first vote of the afternoon 
came quickly, and decided that the 
mass meeting was to be held in the 
shade as opposed to the hot af- 
ternoon sun. 

The first segment of the meeting 
was taken by a report on the 
activity in Vietnam, most of which 
was not-so-news that had been 
reported in many of the other news 
sources available. 

Announcements were made, 
including the announcement of the 
march and demonstration this 
Friday on the Watkins-Johnson 
electronics firm in Scotts Valley. 

Women Together announced a 
meeting, held earlier this week, 
and a coalition of gay students told 
those present that they - had 
caucused and released a statement 
condemning the United States as a 
“racist, sexist nation.”’ 

ike Rotkin of the  non- 
hierarchial staff collective of 
Loaded suggested the one-day-a- 
week strike, saying that students 
would have to work things out with 
their professors to make sure they 
would not lose credit for hours 
missed. 

Rotkin’s proposal called for 
those on strike to devote their time 
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to leafleting, gathering petitic 
signatures, and other strik 
related activities. 


BOMB ATTACK 


Exclusive to the Press 
from a Staff Writer 


A bomb attack on the office c 
Pacific Plantronics, 111 Josephin 
St. in Santa Cruz, resulted in n 
damage to the company, polic 
reported Monday. 

An 11x2 inch pipe bomb onl 
partially exploded. next to 
window. A demolition team fror 
Fort Ord dismantled the device 
- The police stated that they ha 
no leads, and that the attack wa 
not related to anti-war activities 
“This company does not make wa 
materials,” the police reported 
LL TREAT | 


CANDLELIGHT MARCH 


In protest against the Ir 
dochinese War, students will mee 
in the Crown College courtyard 
today, Thursday, May 4, at 8:0 
p.m. for a candlelight march. 

The march will proceed throug 
Crown, Merrill, Stevenson, Cowel. 
College V, and will end up a 
Kresge (student apartments). 

Participants should bring thei 
own candle or flashlight. 

The march is being sponsorec 
by the Third World Coalition. Al 
students, faculty and staff ar 
urged to participate. 


Chang on capital punishment 


BY JOHN LOWRY 


Community News Editor 


Santa Cruz County District 
Atorney Peter Chang defended the 
death penalty in -an_ interview 
conducted Tuesday in the County 
Center on Ocean Street. 

Chang, who recently agreed to 
be temporary County chairman of 
a drive to put the issue on the 
ballot as an initiative, said the 
punishment is a deterrent and 
predicted a rise in homicides 
because of the recent State 
Supreme Court action which 
declared executions un- 
constitutional, 

He believes it 
damental “moral” issue that it has 
to go to the people or their 
representatives in the legislature. 

“In other words, you don’t think 
i's a constitutional issue?" Mr. 


such a fun- 


Chang: “I don't’. 
Confronted with the statistic 
that there are over 10.000 


homicides a year. compared with 
around 100 executions, Chang did 
not think this was indicative of a 
lack of willingness to permit an 
“even-handed application” of the 
punishment. 

He said *°The death penalty is 
only for the most sever and the 
most callous of criminals...simply 
because a man goes out and kills 
somebody does not mean that he 
fits the category of criminals that 
should be put to death.” 

‘He added that it is a hard 
penalty for a prosecutor to urge or 


for a jury to give unless the cir- 
cumstances of the crime are ee 
totally aggravated.” 

He said the homicides com- 
mitted by those not given the death 
penalty “‘pale’’ beside those 
committed by inmates of death 
row. 

The issue of the death penalty as 
a deterrent: naturally came = up. 
Chang is convinced of the 
deterrent value of the punishment. 
“Let's start with the first deterrent 
argument,"“Chang said. “Il don't 
think anybody will argue with the 
fact that it does deter a person who 
is executed. It deters him from 
committing more crimes. And that 
may sound like a stupid argument, 
right? Except there are many cases 
of people who have been convicted 
of first or second degree murder 
and given life and been paroled 
and gone out and killed somebody 
again or else killed somebody in 
prison. Now, what society doesn't 
realize is that there are some 
people that just like to kill, who 
have no compunctions about 
killing.” 


“NO COMPUCTIONS” 


Chang cited a few examples of 


people who don't have any 
“compunctions™ about _ killing. 

The first was a Robert Cannady 
who was convicted of first degree 
murder when his partner killed a 
liquor store owner in a holdup. He 
assaulted another prisoner, while 
in jail, and for this he received a 
life sentence; Change, the 


prosecutor, did not ask for death. 
However, later on he killed a 
prisoner while serving at Folsom, 
for which he was killed. 

Chang then related the rather 
grisly story of a Leo Robles, now 
on death row. Robles was in the 
San Jose Jail after being convicted 
of second degree murder of a man 
in a Salinas rest room. While 
awaiting transport, he and three 
partners concocted an escape plot 
whereby one of the men would 
fake a hanging, **...except that Leo 
actually hung the man.” 

Chang gave two more examples, 
one involving a released killed, the 
second a prison murder. 

The D.A.’s response to the fact 
that Delaware's homicide rate 
decreased after the death penalty 
was abolished. and then went up 
when the punishment was _ rein- 
stated was: "*...it’s ridiculous to see 
a relationship between the two 
things. Because I don.t think the 
murderer or the criminal sees that 
relationship.” 

Chang prefers studies such as 
the one made by the Los Angeles 
Police Department to the effect 
that about 25 per cent of the 
armed robbers in Los Angeles use 
toy or inoperable pistols. From his 
long experience he is convinced 
that the reason for this is that they 
don.t want to be faced with the gas 
chamber. 

The District Attorney predicts 
that the lack of the death penalty 
(since the Supreme Court 
Decision) will lead to increased use 
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of lethal weapons and increased 
homicides. Further, he said that 
this has actually happened in the 
last six years in police and prison 
guard killings since the death 
penalty has not been a reality. 

Chang said it was not his ex- 
perience that juries more readily 
imposed the sentence against 
Blacks. “It's very hard, sometimes, 
lo convict a minority person, 
simply because he is a minority.” 
He made it clear that he is not 
speaking of the South. 


The discussion then turned to 
the issue that a “rich man never 
goes to the electric chair."" Chang 
was able to produce a coun- 
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terexample (a Mr. McMonigl: 
and said that the public defender 
office is usually top notcel 
probably better than a Distri 
Attorney's office. He cited Jacksc 
here in Santa Cruz, probably tl 
most “brilliant lawyer in th 
County”, who defended Frasier i 
the Ohta killings. 

We ended on a discussion of tt 
danger of executing an innocer 
man. Chang said the necessar 
evidence must be so overwhelmin 
that it is very unlikely, that a: 
innocent person be convicted: 

When he was doing a paper it 
1961, when he was against th 
death penalty, he was unable tc 
come up with any examples. 
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